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notes and comments 





The Personnel Man and the Merit System 


WHATEVER else is expected of public personnel administration, it is expected to pre- 
serve and advance the idea of employment based on merit. Sadly, it must be recorded 
that there are still many opportunities to protect the merit system from attackers at all 
levels of government. In fighting efforts to restore spoils practices, public personnel 
people must continually seek for new methods of offense as well as defense. They must 
not succumb to the “Maginot Line” psychology which relied on a single, fixed method 
of defense and was helpless against “round the end” attack. Government is growing 
and its needs are constantly changing. Preservation—and advancement—of the merit 
principle depends on a practical program of action designed to meet the peculiar needs 
of the particular government involved. 

Here are some of the important ways in which the personnel man can lend his sup- 
port to the fight for efficient, fair government personnel administration. 


1. Take every opportunity to publicize the merit system and its advantages in order 
to gain citizen support. 


a. Emphasize merit principles in annual reports and other publications and show 
how all personnel department activities are directed toward getting and re- 
taining the best people. 

b. Take every opportunity (and make opportunities) to address civic groups, stu- 
dents, etc., on the merit system and how it works. 

c. Develop good relations with the press in order to get adequate and favorable 
publicity for the job the personnel agency is doing. 

d. Try to demonstrate to the political leadership of the jurisdiction that good 
government is good politics. 


2. Keep up with the latest developments in the personnel field and make sure pro- 
cedures are actually promoting the merit system. 


a. Keep an open mind about organizational structure as well as personnel tech- 
niques and procedures. There is more than one way to skin a cat. 

b. Be on the lookout for amendments to the law and rules and procedures which 
will enhance the merit principle. Publicize the need for any changes. 

c. Try to set aside a certain amount of time every week for study. 


3. Make sure employees, supervisors, administrators understand the merit system 
and how it benefits them, so they will help you support it. 


These, of course, are not all the steps personnel people can take to help the merit 
system. But you will notice that all of them are positive, continuing actions. It is diff 
cult for the personnel man to act when a crisis arises. He must have laid the ground 
work which will bring others to his support. In the final analysis, it is how the person 
nel man does his day to day job that provides the best protection to the merit system 


Kenneth O. Warner, Epitor 
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Personnel Interchange Between Merit Systems 


Gilbert A. Schulkind 





BOUT 85 percent of employment in the 
federal government is now under 
the competitive civil service system ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. The remaining 15 percent is “ex- 
cepted” from the competitive require- 
ments of the Civil Service Act of 1883 by 
statute or by administrative action. Some 
agencies employing excepted employees 
operate independent personnel systems 
which have been called ‘“‘merit systems” 
by various sources. 

Free interchange of employees between 
the competitive civil service and other in- 
dependent personnel systems in the ex- 
ecutive branch has not been possible up 
to now. Initial entry into the competitive 
service through appointments conferring 
competitive civil service status generally 
requires open competitive examinations. 
Persons employed in independent person- 
nel systems who desire to move to jobs 
in the competitive civil service must com- 
pete with the general public in such ex- 
aminations. They may be appointed only 
if they are among the top three available 
candidates. Similarly, employees of the 
competitive civil service who seek em- 
ployment with independent personnel 
systems in the federal government are 
placed on the same footing as persons 
who have never served with the federal 
government. 

The Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, 
the so-called second Hoover Commission, 
called attention to this situation. In its 
Report on Personnel and Civil Service 
issued February 1955, it recommended 
that: 


. 


Persons who have served satisfactorily in a 
recognized federal merit system outside the 
civil service should receive status and thereby 
be eligible for transfer to a competitive job 
under the Civil Service Act. Correspondingly, 
legislation governing personnel systems outside 
of the civil service laws should be modified to 


e Gilbert A. Schulkind is Chief, Employment Sys- 
tems Section, Program Planning Division, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. (The opinions and pre- 
dictions expressed in this article are those of the 
author and do not necessarily express the views of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission.) 





permit persons with civil service status recip- 
rocal rights under other certified merit systems. 
People who have served the federal govern- 
ment under a true merit system should be 
available for use anywhere in the government. 


Commission Sets Up Framework 
for Interchange 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission 
had also given attention to this problem 
before the Hoover Commission report 
was published. On January 23, 1955, the 
Civil Service Rules were amended upon 
recommendation of the Commission to 
provide a framework for working out 
practical methods of interchanging em- 
ployees between the competitive civil 
service and independent merit systems. 
A new section was added to the Rules 
providing that: 


06.7. Whenever the Commission and any 
federal agency having an established merit sys- 
tem determine it to be in the interest of good 
administration and consistent with the intent 
of the civil service laws and any other appli- 
cable laws, they may enter into an agreement 
prescribing conditions under which persons 
may be moved from one system to the other 
and defining the status and tenure that the 
persons affected shall acquire upon such move- 
ment. 


The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe the work that has been done by the 
Civil Service Commission to carry out 
this interchange provision in the Rules 
and to discuss some of the problems faced 
by the Commission in achieving this ob- 
jective. 

The first major problem of the Commis- 
sion’s staff was to define the term “merit 
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system.” Thorough search of the litera- 
ture in the field of public personnel ad- 
ministration shows that there is no 
commonly accepted definition. The Civil 
Service Commission’s own regulations 
and instructions do not explicitly state 
the principles upon which they are based. 
Since it was necessary to review the oper- 
ations of independent personnel systems 
to determine whether interchange agree- 
ments could be worked out which would 
meet the conditions of this new provi- 
sion of the Rules, a working definition of 
the term had to be developed to make 
such identification possible. 

A second and closely related problem 
was to define the meaning of the terms 
“consistent with the intent of the civil 
service laws and any other applicable 
laws.” This required identification of the 
laws to be reviewed and agreement as to 
what action would be consistent with that 
intent. ? 

The Commission staff believed that if 
sound working definitions of these terms 
could be established it would then be pos- 
sible to develop a set of standards or cri- 
teria against which the operations of in- 
dependent personnel systems could be 
reviewed. The first part of the project, 
therefore, was to establish sound working 
definitions and standards for this pur- 
pose. 


What Is an Established Merit System? 

To approach the problem from a_ prac- 
tical standpoint, the Commission staff be- 
lieved that it would not be necessary to 
arrive at a definition of the merit system 
that would have universal acceptance or 
validity for all purposes. The primary 
concern was to give practical effect to the 
interchange provision in the Civil Service 
Rules. This meant that a definition was 
needed which would foster the principles 
basic to the merit system in the competi- 
tive civil service as well as the principles 
basic to those independent personnel sys- 
tems in the executive branch with which 
interchange might be arranged. 

The Commission staff concluded that 
its consideration should be limited _pri- 
marily to the method by which persons 
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enter into employment and advance in a 
personnel system. Although other impor- 
tant aspects of personnel management 
such as classification and compensation, 
service ratings, reduction in force, etc. 
are important to a complete merit system 
concept, we did not believe that it would 
be necessary to develop standards or cri- 
teria in these areas for the purpose of de- 
veloping an interchange program. 

It was also found helpful to distinguish 
between the term “merit system” and the 
term “career service” or “‘career system.” 
These terms have often been used rather 
loosely and interchangeably in referring 
to the competitive civil service in the fed- 
eral government. For the purpose of this 
project, it was important to recognize 
that, while merit systems tend to become 
career systems, not all career systems are 
necessarily merit systems. 

It was important to approach this prob- 
lem from the standpoint of objectives and 
principles rather than processes or pro- 
cedures. If the processes by which the ob- 
jectives are to be achieved are confused 
with the objectives themselves, all systems 
which differ from the competitive service 
in the mechanics employed would be ex- 
cluded. 

Three Common Objectives 

With these general conclusions as back- 
ground the Commission proceeded to an- 
alyze established merit systems, in federal, 
state and local government, as well as the 
literature in the field of public personnel 
administration. This review showed that 
all true merit systems have three basic ob- 
jectives in common. They may be sum- 
marized as: 


1. Competence.—Securing the best qual- 
ified and available personnel either for 
particular jobs or for entrance into ca- 
reers in a personnel system. 

2. Political neutrality.—Securing a stable 
and continuing body of. employees dedi- 
cated to carrying out the policies estab- 
lished by officials responsible for policy 
formulation. 

3. Equal opportunity.—Providing a sub- 
stantially equal opportunity for all inte:- 
terested citizens to be considered for em- 
ployment without discrimination based 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


on racial, political, religious, or other 
grounds. 


Securing the best qualified personnel 
either for particular jobs or for entrance 
into careers is essential in any personnel 
system which seeks to operate a merit sys- 
tem. Political neutrality is a necessity in 
our form of government to preserve the 
career aspects of merit systems while 
changes occur in political leadership. 
Neutrality must also include the concept 
that removals are not made for political 
reasons. Finally, equality of opportunity 
is one of the essential rights in a democ- 
racy. It constitutes a primary difference 
between most private employment and 
the public service. In a democracy, every 
citizen has a right to be considered for em- 
ployment by his government on the basis 
of his merit and fitness for employment, 
and without discrimination. These three 
objectives were combined into a working 
definition of a merit system. 

The next step was to determine what 
was meant by the term “established” 
when used in conjunction with the term 
“merit system.” It was concluded that this 
term means that a framework for a system 
designed to meet the objectives cited 
above must be embodied in written form 
in law, rule, regulation, or instruction, 
and that day-to-day operations must ac- 
cord with the written principles. An es- 
tablished merit system, then, would be a 
personnel system which has a framework 
embodied in written form and which 
seeks to achieve, and in practice tends 
to achieve, the three primary objectives 
of competence, political neutrality, and 
equality of opportunity. 


Consistency with the Intent of the 
Civil Service Laws 

The principal civil service law con- 
cerned is the Civil Service Act of 1883. 
The general intent of this law is to es- 
tablish the framework for open competi- 
tive entrance to those positions which are 
brought under its coverage. 

The Civil Service Act gives the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission the responsibil- 
ity of aiding the President in preparing 


suitable rules for carrying the Act into 
effect. It sets forth guides for what the 
rules should contain, “as nearly as: the 
conditions of good administration will 
warrant.” The fundamental principles 
stated in the law are (a) “open competi- 
tive examinations”; (b) these examina- 
tions shall be practical and “as far as may 
be, shall relate to those matters which 
fairly test the relative capacity and fitness 
of the persons examined to discharge the 
duties of the service into which they seek 
to be appointed”; (c) ranking of competi- 
tors and “selections according to grade 
from among those graded highest” in such 
examinations; (d) prohibitions against po- 
litical influence; and (e) “non-competitive 
examinations in all proper cases where it 
is not feasible to hold competitive exami- 
nations.” 

The central concept of the Civil Service 
Act is embodied in the term “open com- 
petitive examination.” This term as ana- 
lyzed by the Commission contains seven 
basic elements: 


1. Publicity.—For an examination to be 
truly open, there must be a reasonable 
amount of information made available to 
citizens about the existence of vacancies. 
If not, the basic principle of equality of 
opportunity will not be achieved. 

2. Opportunity to apply.—Interested per- 
sons who have learned of the vacancy 
must have a reasonable opportunity to 
make known their availability for consid- 
eration. 

3. Equal and impartial application of real- 
istic and reasonably valid standards of com- 
petence and fitness.— Ihe process of exami- 
nation involves the measurement of 
individual competitors against a single 
standard. This standard must have a re- 
lation to the duties of the position or to 
the requirements of a career in the service. 

4. Absence of discrimination.—The stand- 
ards applied must not contain any factors 
that do not relate to competence and fit- 
ness. This means no requirement of po- 
litical clearance or political test and no 
discrimination on racial, religious, or 
other grounds. 

5- Selection from among those considered 
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most competent on the basis of the standards. 
—The essence of competition implies the 
ranking of candidates in order of a rela- 
tive evaluation of their competence and 
selection from among those considered 
most competent. 

6. Knowledge of the results.—Citizens who 
apply should be able to learn of the con- 
sideration that was given to their applica- 
tions. This is necessary to insure public 
confidence and is good practice in the re- 
lationship of government to its citizens. 

7. Entitlement to administrative review.— 
Applicants should have an opportunity to 
request and receive a review of the re- 
sults if they believe that the system has 
not been properly applied. This provides 
a safeguard against administrative error 
and final assurance that the entire process 
is both open and competitive. 


The Civil Service Commission  con- 
cluded that interchange with an_ inde- 
pendent personnel system which adheres 
to these seven basic elements making up 
the concept of open competition would 
be clearly consistent with the intent of 


the Civil Service Act. 


Consistency with the Intent of 
Other Applicable Laws 

In line with the original determination 
that for the purpose of this project review 
should be limited to matters involving re- 
cruitment, selection, and advancement of 
personnel, the Commission concluded 
that there is only one other law germane 
to this problem. The Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944 contains certain provisions 
specifically concerned with the initial ap- 
pointment of personnel. The employ- 
ment provisions of this statute were the 
only ones which required consideration. 
Since most federal agencies having posi- 
tions that are outside the competitive 
civil service are specifically covered by the 
employment provisions of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act, the Commission could 
generally assume that interchange be- 
tween such systems and the competitive 
civil service would be consistent with the 


intent of the Veterans’ Preference Act. 
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Tentative Criteria 

A summary of these factors which were 
identified in the analysis of the new Civil 
Service Rule provides a set of standards 
or criteria applicable to any independent 
federal personnel system for the purpose 
of determining whether that system is an 
“established merit system,” and whether 
interchange of employees between that 
system and the competitive civil service 
would meet the conditions of the Rule. 
The next problem was to establish the ap- 
proach to be used in applying these 
standards. The key to such an approach 
is found in the language of the Civil 
Service Act of 1883 itself. This Act uses 
such language as “‘as nearly as the condi- 
tions of good administration will war- 
rant,” “so far as may be,” etc. This im- 
plies a test of reasonableness, administra- 
tive feasibility, and practicality. Thus, it 
is reasonable under certain circumstances 
to limit publicity or acceptance of appli- 
cations to given geographic areas, to es- 
tablish minimum age limits, to set physi- 
cal standards and requirements, etc. The 
Commission concluded that the proposed 
merit system standards must be applied 
within this general spirit. 

Another important factor to be consid- 
ered was that of public policy that is 
overriding. An example is veteran prefer- 
ence in employment, which has been gen- 
erally established in the law of most gov- 
ernment jurisdictions. Similarly, residence 
requirements for certain positions, appor- 
tionment requirements such as those in 
the Civil Service Act of 1883, etc., are 
applications of this principle of public 
policy. The existence of such provisions 
can obviously not be a bar to interchange 
of personnel under merit system stand- 
ards. 

The Commission also determined that 
its standards must be tentative until they 
could be tested in practice against the ac- 
tual operations of independent personne! 
systems to insure that they are both prac- 
tical and realistic. 


Next Steps 
The next step in the project is to con- 
duct negotiations with individual federal 
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agencies operating under independent 
personnel systems to determine whether 
these systems are established merit  sys- 
tems as defined by the tentative standards 
ind criteria and whether interchange can 
be worked out on a practical basis. 

The first interchange agreement was 
made between the Civil Service Commis- 
ion and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
io be effective June 9, 1957. The Commis- 
sion is negotiating with other agencies in 
the federal service which have independ- 
‘nt personnel systems and additional in- 
ierchange agreements will probably be 
concluded during 1957. 


Predictions 


The merit system standards which have 
been developed for the immediate pur- 
pose of establishing personnel inter- 
change programs within the federal serv- 
ice have even broader implications for 
merit system administration generally. 
The time may not be too distant when 
serious consideration will be given to de- 
veloping interchange programs between 


the federal service and state and _ local 
governments which maintain established 
merit systems. Certainly the standards 
which have been developed could apply 
to interchange of personnel between ju- 
risdictions as well as to the federal gov- 
ernment alone. 

For the competitive civil service system 
itself there are also important lessons to 
be learned from these merit system stand- 
ards. They provide a firm basis for look- 
ing behind procedures and processes to 
basic objectives and principles. They give 
the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion a fresh chance to re-examine its 
methods of operation, its regulations, and 
even its legislative authorities in the light 
of basic principle. The development of 
these merit system standards may be rec- 
ognized in the future as a milestone in 
the history of the merit system. They may 
have far-reaching effects, extending be- 
yond their immediate purpose of provid- 
ing a basis for personnel interchange be- 
tween independent personnel systems in 
the executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment. 





Spiritual Job Enlargement .. . 


The most essential requisite of leadership in administration is the quality to 
inspire in men a sense of pride, a sense of accomplishment, and a satisfaction 
of having achieved “something” in the performance of their daily duties. The 
unceasing computation of tax by clerks, the indefatigable noting on files by 
assistants, the continuous concoction of mixtures by compounders, all have an 
ultimate objective far beyond the immediate ken of the performer. It falls 
upon the leader to let the “reason behind the rule” percolate down to the 
humblest operatives so that the environment necessary for the inculcation of 
a sense of objective is created.—K. N. Butani, Indian Journal of Administra- 


tion, Vol. II, No. 4, 1956. 
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Cut the Cloth to Fit the Supervisor 


Theodore P. Morris 





OR THE PAST FIVE YEARS the City of Pas- 
DP ccna has been in the process of devel- 
oping, administering, and evaluating a 
management and supervisory training 
program. In undertaking this program we 
have not had a large staff of technicians 
or training specialists working on its de- 
velopment. We have not made heavy ex- 
penditures of funds for training facilities, 
equipment or programming. We have had 
no grand design for original research on 
the various phases of this program. In- 
stead, it has been a modest effort, accom- 
plished by the personnel director devot- 
ing part of his time to this program and 
integrating it into his other activities. 
This paper is being written to report the 
results of our efforts; how the program 
was developed, introduced and evaluated; 
and the conclusions that can be drawn 
from this experience. 


Personnel Responsibilities of Supervisors 


Most of the day-to-day personnel prob- 
lems which arise in any organization are 
faced by the first-line supervisors, and not 
by the central personnel office. These first- 
line supervisors frequently participate in 
the selection of the individuals that may 
be employed in their section. After em- 
ployment, the supervisor is responsible 
for the induction and orientation of the 
new employee. He is required to train the 
new employee how to perform his work 
in a proper manner. It is his task to coun- 
sel with the employee and to evaluate his 
progress. He must give his attention to 
grievances of the employee and take dis- 
ciplinary action when necessary. He is in 
charge of the safety program for his sec- 
tion and must see that safety rules are not 
violated and that accidents are properly 
investigated. He must advise on the layoff 
or termination of employees. And, finally, 
the supervisor is held accountable for the 
morale and efficiency of his section. It is 


@ Theodore P. Morris is Personnel Director of the 
City of Pasadena, California. In addition to direct- 
ing the training program described in this article, 
Mr. Morris has served as a consultant to the cities 
of San Marino and South Pasadena in conducting 
management development training courses for de- 
partment heads and top level supervisors. 





generally recognized that the approach 
used by the supervisor in dealing with 
such problems will determine to a great 
extent how effective his unit will be. 

Our educational institutions, fine as 
they are, do not provide us with em- 
ployees who are ready-trained in the basic 
knowledges and skills for successful super- 
vision. ‘These knowledges and skills are 
not necessarily acquired with the techni- 
cal proficiency that may come with a 
trade or job, and which is usually the basis 
for promotion. Certainly, they are not ac- 
quired by seniority alone nor are they in- 
herent in a man’s personality. These 
knowledges and skills must be acquired 
on the job, and it is popularly assumed 
that they will be secured through experi- 
ence, i.e., trial and error. This raises the 
question, however, of whether or not the 
acquiring of these knowledges and skills 
are far too important to be left to the un- 
certainty of chance. Would it not be wiser 
in any well run organization to teach and 
develop the skills and knowledges felt to 
be necessary for effective supervisory lead- 
ership. 


Analyzing the Need for Training 

It is well accepted by authorities in the 
field that any training to be successfully 
developed and introduced must be based 
upon the needs of the organization. 
Training must always be tailor made in 
terms of specific objectives to fit specific 
needs. It is not always easy, however, to 
determine just what these training needs 
and objectives are. Frequently, there is a 
noncritical assumption on the part of the 
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training specialist that a training need ex- 
ists for a certain type of training that may 
not be shared by the employees who 
would be most affected by the training. 
At times, there may be other factors 
which enter into the situation to compli- 
cate the need. Different needs may exist 
at different levels within the organization 
which may vary at different times. Not 
only is it essential that the needs that do 
exist be identified, but interest in fulfill- 
ing those needs through a training pro- 
gram must be created and promoted. 

In analyzing training needs, the Per- 
sonnel Department of the City of Pasa- 
dena constructed a training inventory 
questionnaire in the hope that it would 
reveal the various training needs of the 
different departments. This questionnaire 
tried to get at both the immediate and 
future needs for various types of training 
programs. In addition, information was 
desired as to whether or not employees 
would be willing to participate in train- 
ing programs on their own time. These 
questionnaires were distributed through 
the operating departments to various lev- 
els of supervision, but no signatures were 
required. A tabulation of the results of 
this training inventory questionnaire fol- 
lows: 





No Im- 

Suggested Courses Need mediate Future 
Telephone Courtesy . 28 21 13 
Correspondence 42 11 11 
Driver Education 

and Safety ....... 35 9 17 
Work Simplification . 26 26 10 
Supervisory ‘Training 17 17 35 
Human Relations ... 16 21 34 
Misc. Subjects ...... ne Re 7 


Seventy-four supervisors answered the 
questionnaire; however, not all supervi- 
sors answered all items. Out of sixty-nine 
supervisors, it was found that fifty-two 
felt an immediate or future need for some 
type of supervisory training. The major- 
ity of supervisors also felt there was no 
need for some type of telephone courtesy 
training or correspondence training. This 
can be partly understood in view of the 
fact that the majority of the supervisors 


completing the questionnaire were male 
employees working on the outside. On 
the other hand, it was interesting to note 
that driver education and safety which 
should appeal to most male employees 
was felt not likely to be needed. ‘There 
was no great interest in work simplifica- 
tion. Fifty-five out of seventy-one super- 
visors felt some type of need for human 
relations training which could be thought 
of as part of an over-all supervisory train- 
ing program. It was interesting to see that 
most supervisors (29) were willing to par- 
ticipate in training courses on their own 
time. A fewer number (24) were willing 
to attend half on the City’s time and half 
on their own time, and the least number 
(21) were willing to attend only on the 
City’s time. Normally, one might expect 
these figures would be in reverse order. 


Developing the Supervisory Training Course 

Initially, our aim in introducing a su- 
pervisory training course was to gain ac- 
ceptance of the program—introducing the 
kind of course that would receive the 
endorsement of our department heads. In 
other words, our principal concern at this 
stage was not so much what would be 
most desirable or ideal, but what could 
be done that would be approved. The pri- 
mary objective was to present a relatively 
short, interesting course that could be 
used later as the foundation for building 
a more extensive and desirable program. 
After the program was successfully intro- 
duced, objectives could be redefined and 
greater emphasis placed on laying a real 
foundation for improving supervision. 

With encouragement from the operat- 
ing departments, our next objectives 
were: First, to develop a complete and 
comprehensive basic course; and, second, 
to secure as much participation among 
our operating department heads and su- 
pervisors in its development as _ possible. 
In planning a basic course, every effort 
was made to view the end result in terms 
of what was realistic for the supervisor. 
Would it help him to see the total job 
and how the various relationships bear on 
that job? Would it help him to have a 
better understanding of the human fac- 
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tors on the job as they apply to concrete 
situations? Would the knowledges and 
skills taught in the course enable him to 
make more effective decisions in the work 
situation? Would the course provide the 
basic skills and knowledges to which more 
advanced courses could be added at a 
later date? 

Participation was encouraged by mak- 
ing the project a cooperative venture and 
by appealing for constructive criticism 
and suggestions after each session and 
after each course. ‘This was done by hold- 
ing a discussion after each session and by 
requiring the participants to fill out a 
questionnaire after each course and hold- 
ing a critique on its results. This led the 
participants to feel that it was their 
course rather than just a course offered by 
the Personnel Department. After they had 
completed the course, they had many 
kind things to say about their course. The 
Park Superintendent made the remark 
that if the course was good enough for 
him, it was good enough for his super- 
visors. Another department head ap- 
pointed an employee to a supervisory po- 
sition on the condition that he would 
complete the course. 

In reviewing the literature in the field, 
there seemed to be no general agreement 
with respect to the broad areas that a su- 
pervisory training course should encom- 
pass. Most of the course material and out- 
lines that were examined were concerned 
primarily with the techniques of the su- 
pervisors job or the “how to” approach. 
This “how to” approach outlined the 
techniques of supervision, but ignored 
the human factors that have a bearing on 
the techniques. It set forth generalizations 
regarding the supervisors job, but did not 
help the supervisor to understand how 
these generalizations applied to concrete 
human situations. 

After analyzing our objectives, it was 
determined that a good supervisor must 
be familiar with at least five broad areas 
as follows: 


1. A thorough knowledge of the spe- 
cific technical duties and _ responsibilities 
of his job; 

2. A knowledge of the principles of 
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management and how they apply to his 
work; 

3. A knowledge of supervisory tech- 
niques in carrying out the details of his 
work; 

4. A knowledge of the policies, rules, 
and regulations under which he must 
work; and, 

5. The ability to handle people skill- 
fully. 


Because the knowledges required of the 
specific technical duties of each supervisor 
would be different in every case, this was 
not included in the course. Subsequently, 
it was also decided that since some of the 
policies, rules and regulations varied with 
departments, that this too would be in- 
cluded in another program. 


Compiling Course Content 

The task of compiling course content 
material was primarily a research job. 
Various sources were utilized in gathering 
this material. This included library _re- 
search, introspection, observation and in- 
quiry into the supervisor’s job, and inves- 
tigating what other agencies were doing 
in the way of supervisory training. In pre- 
paring this material, consideration was 
given to the method of training to be 
used, the amount of time to be allowed 
for each session, and the total number of 
sessions. From the information secured, 
detailed lesson plans were prepared for 
each topic session. These lesson plans 
were then assembled into an /nstructor’s 
Manual for Management Development. 

At the outset, the topics covered in- 
cluded only six sessions, but with the ad- 
vice and suggestions of department heads 
and supervisors participating in its de- 
velopment, the original sessions were re- 
vised and additional sessions were added 
to include the following: 


Responsibilities of the Supervisor.—Job of 
management; responsibilities of supervision; 
delegation of authority and responsibility. 


‘Theodore P. Morris, Instructor's Manual for 
Management Development, City of Pasadena, 4th 
Revision, August, 1956, pp. 256. (A Manual can 
be obtained from the Personnel Office of the City 
of Pasadena. A charge of $4.00 a copy is made to 
defray the expense of reproduction.) 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


Motivation.—The nature of human behav- 
ior. The working of human needs, their char- 
acteristics, and how they affect the job. 

Blocking of Motives (Frustration).—Con- 
flicts that lead to frustration. The resulting be- 
havior. How they affect the job. What the su- 
pervisor can do about them. 

Individual Differences.—The development 
of differences in individuals. How they affect 
job performance and supervision. 

The Individual and the Group.—Types and 
characteristics of groups. How groups affect in- 
dividuals. The rewards of group membership 
and how supervisors can effect group change. 

Group Processes.—Some ways in which one 
group differs from another. How these differ- 
ences affect morale. How the supervisor can 
create effective groups. 

Communication.—When should oral or writ- 
ten communications be used? Why verbal 
communications break down. Techniques to 
promote better man-to-man communication. 

Management Methods.—The job of man- 
agement in planning, organizing, directing, 
coordinating, and maintaining control. 

Work Methods Improvement.—The _ basic 
principles of problem-solving technique and 
how this technique can be applied to work 
methods improvement for improving job per- 
formance. 

Fundamentals of Instruction I.—The trainee 
ard the instructor as factors in the learning 
situation. 

Fundamentals of Instruction II1.—Methods 
and techniques of instruction. Steps in teach- 
ing a lesson of knowledge or skill. 

Safety.—Requirements for an effective acci- 
dent prevention program. Creating and main- 
taining interest in safety. 

Standards of Performance.—How job _per- 
formance standards can be established and 
used to aid in supervision. 

Performance Evaluation.—The use of per- 
formance evaluation and conducting the per- 
formance evaluation interview. 

Grievances.—Proper methods for handling 
grievances and how grievances can be kept to 
a minimum. 

Discipline.—Methods of handling situations 
which require discipline and suggestions for 
forestalling the need for disciplinary action. 

Leadership.—The nature and types of lead- 
ership and principles of leadership that can be 
applied to the job and group situations. 


Administering the Supervisory Training Course 

Two important aspects of a successful 
supervisory training program are proper 
introduction and smooth administration. 
Regardless of the preparation required in 
the development of a training course, un- 
less it is properly introduced, it will fail 
at the outset. Many months in advance of 
the supervisory training course, prepara- 
tion was made for its acceptance. The 
training inventory questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to the departments in the hope 
that an indication could be found that 
would firmly establish a need for some 
type of supervisory training. This later 
proved to be the case. The department 
heads were informed of the survey results 
in the regular monthly department head 
meeting. Again, in a subsequent depart- 
ment head meeting, the group was in- 
formed that plans were underway to de- 
velop a supervisory training course. As 
the work on the course progressed, the 
department heads were kept informed as 
to its progress. 

Department Heads Invited to Attend Course. 
—At last, when the course was reasonably 
complete, it was decided that it should be 
commenced. In the next department head 
meeting the City Manager explained to 
the group that the Personnel Department 
was ready to start a pilot course in super- 
visory training and that, while it was not 
compulsory to attend, he hoped that the 
department heads would show an interest 
by their attendance. At this time the Per- 
sonnel Director also indicated to the 
group that after completing preparation 
of this course, it was desired to secure the 
reaction of the department heads as to its 
completeness and adequacy. A statement 
as to the objectives of the course, the time 
and place it was to be held, the require- 
ments of the course, and a schedule of the 
groupings of those to attend was then dis- 
tributed to each department head. The 
department heads felt that they had had 
a part in its inception and one hundred 
percent of those scheduled attended and 
showed an exceptional interest in the 
course. 

Conference Method Used.—In the conduct 
of the course, the conference or directed 
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discussion method was used. Sessions were 
arranged with groups of from fifteen to 
twenty individuals with no superior in 
the same group as his subordinate. After 
some experimenting it was felt that two 
hours seemed to be the most effective 
length of time for each session. One ses- 
sion was scheduled for each week. The 
course was started with department heads 
and assistants in morning sessions, later 
changed to late afternoon sessions, partly 
on the City time and partly on the super- 
visor’s time, and subsequently shifted to 
evening sessions fully on the employees’ 
own time. Those employees who attended 
at least eighty percent of the scheduled 
sessions received a certificate of comple- 
tion. 

Participants Given Work Books.—In every 
training session, each participant was 
given material for a supervisor workbook 
in a very brief outline form by title head- 
ings. This brief outline was used by the 
participant in taking his individual notes 
of the discussions under the outline head- 
ings. In this way, the discussion leader 
was able to lead the path of the discus- 
sion with a minimum degree of control- 
ling the substance of what was said. The 
supervisors were also pleased to have 
their notes in an outline form which they 
could keep as a permanent record of the 
course. 

Participants Given Projects.—During the 
course various methods were used to stim- 
ulate interest and participation. An 
informal permissive atmosphere was main- 
tained to promote good discussion. Proj- 
ects were assigned that were applicable to 
certain sessions. Thus, during the session 
on safety, supervisors were asked to ana- 
lyze accidents within their departments; 
when discussing work simplification, they 
were asked to analyze procedures within 
their departments and make recommen- 
dations for better work methods. Projects 
were not feasible for all sessions, and at 
times, instead, a case history was used to 
stimulate discussion or role playing tech- 
niques were utilized. 

Visual Aids Used.—The training aid most 
used during the conduct of the course was 
the blackboard. Other aides, however, 
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such as flannel boards, film and_ the 
opaque projector were also used. Books 
were used to good advantage by having 
them available in the classroom to be 
checked out on an informal basis for sup- 
plemental reading at home. In addition, 
posters were prepared for each session 
and posted on the wall of the classroom 
to highlight the central idea or theme of 
each session. 

The key to effective administration is 
adequate planning and attention to small 
details that aid in the success of the pro- 
gram. Questions such as the following 
should be asked: Is there a satisfactory les- 
son plan prepared to allow the group a 
sense of direction and accomplishment? 
Does each lesson plan provide for strong 
motivation with a practical down-to-earth 
approach? Are the training facilities ad- 
equate to aid in the learning process? Are 
the participants treated in an informal 
and friendly manner? Is attention given 
to the maintenance of training records as 
to attendance and accomplishments? Ad- 
vanced planning and thought given to 
such questions will aid immeasurably in 
assuring success of the program. 


Evaluation 

While no objective statistical criteria 
has been developed to evaluate the re- 
sults of our program, much subjective ev- 
idence has been found. The results of the 
first three administrations of the course 
were evaluated by means of a survey ques- 
tionnaire. The findings of these question- 
naires were discussed at a critique meet- 
ing on the completion of each course. 
These questionnaires requested the opin- 
ions of participants on such things as the 
value of the course, content of course ma- 
terial, time allowed, outside work re- 
quired, training aids, conduct of the con- 
ference sessions, additional training needs, 
and general suggestions or evaluation. 

Space does not permit a full tabulation 
of the survey results. Practically one hun- 
dred percent, however, of those who par- 
ticipated in the course felt that it was of 
real value and that it had practical appli- 
cation to the work situation. Comments 
such as the following were made by de- 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


partment heads and higher level super- 
visors who attended the first three courses: 


I feel that these courses have helped the 
city’s efficiency at supervisory level and that 
the Personnel Department should be com- 
mended for instigating such a program in the 
City. 

I think a training program such as this 
should be kept up, even if it means additional 
help in the Personnel Department. 

I think it is a very good thing to bring em- 
ployees of the City of Pasadena together to 
partake of this course. I know in my Case it 
has made me feel closer to the whole than | 
had before. 

It was an excellent course and well worth 
the time. 

I feel that the course was well prepared and 
presented in an excellent fashion. 


Pertinent and constructive suggestions 
were made as to additional material that 
should be added to the course as well as 
areas where they felt less emphasis should 
be given. As a result of these suggestions, 
additional sessions were added in the 
areas of human relations and communica- 
tions. The participants stressed that more 
advanced training courses of this type 
would be of value and should be offered 
in the future. They also agreed that the 
conferences were conducted in an excep- 
tionally effective manner. As a result of 
these critique meetings, the course was 
modified and developed to its present 
content. 

One indication of the interest shown in 
any course are the records of attendance. 
During the first several administrations 
of the course there was almost one hun- 
dred percent attendance. One department 
head in the first course was so interested 
in the course that he came in during his 
vacation so he would not miss one of the 
sessions. Only one of the thirty-seven de- 
partment heads and assistant department 
heads who started did not complete 
enough sessions to receive a certificate of 
completion. 

During the administration of the first 
course for supervisors, twenty-four library 
books were made available which could 
be checked out at the conference room. 
This was done on an informal basis and 
no library cards were required. As ev- 


idence of interest in the course, the li- 
brarian who had charge of this service 
reported that most books received eight 
to ten usages with the lowest usage four. 
She indicated that it was difficult to keep 
accurate records as some of the partici- 
pants were exchanging books instead of 
returning them after each usage. Also, 
some of the participants were using the 
public library facilities in addition to this 
service. This usage demonstrated not only 
the value of this service but a real inter- 
est in the various areas of supervision cov- 
ered in the course. 


Summary and Conclusions 

After living with supervisory training 
programs for five years, the questions 
might be asked: What have we learned? 
Are there suggestions that can be made to 
assist others in establishing a program? 
The following are some conclusions that 
we have reached as the result of our ex- 
perience. 


1. Like any other type of training program, 
the first step in the establishment of a super- 
visory training program is the recognition by 
management of the need for such a program. 
This requires more than merely the awareness 
by management of the need. It requires man- 
agement’s active support and cooperation in 


‘ participating in the establishment and imple- 


mentation of the program. If this is done en- 
thusiastically, behavior all down the line will 
be a reflection of the example set by manage- 
ment. 

2. It must be recognized that establishing an 
effective basic supervisory training program is 
a slow and gradual process. Long-term goals 
must be established, but before such objectives 
are attained there will be many deviations and 
side trips that will be found necessary. Pre- 
conceived ideas, attitudes, and behavior must 
be changed. Training material must be written 
and rewritten. Patience must be exercised to 
“make haste slowly” in getting the job done. 

g. Once a basic supervisory or management 
development training program has been es- 
tablished, it should be continuous. Changes in 
every organization are constantly taking place. 
The program should provide for the proper 
training of the newly promoted supervisor, as 
well as the more advanced training of super- 
visors who have completed the basic course. 

As previously mentioned, one of the long 
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range objectives of the supervisory training 
course was to use it as a basis for more ad- 
vanced courses in specialized fields of super- 
vision. The first step in this direction has al- 
ready been taken by commencing a course in 
Instructor Training, primarily for those super- 
visors who have completed the basic course. 
This course in Instructor Training is meant to 
give every supervisor or potential supervisor 
some knowledge regarding the instructional 
situation, how to develop and prepare a train- 
ing assignment; how to present it to subordi- 
nates; how to use training aides; and how to 
evaluate the results of this training. This is a 
practical type course allowing each member 
of the class time to present knowledge and skill 
lessons before the group. 

4. Any complete and well balanced training 
program should revolve around a supervisory 
and management development program. Skill 
and technical training should not be ignored, 
but the principal training emphasis should be 
in the systematic development of employee 
attitudes and knowledges. Skill training should 
revolve around attitude training. An attempt 
should be made to interweave the importance 
of the human factors along with other types of 
training. 

5. In developing a program of management 
development, it must be noted that it is not 
something that management can buy as a pack- 
age. Every organization is unique unto itself, 
and training must be tailored to the needs of 
that organization. Unless this is done at the 
outset, there will be little interest shown in 
the program. 


In summary, it can be said that our su- 
pervisory and management training pro- 
gram has paid dividends. It has been 
highly successful in terms of increasing 
the status of the Personnel Department 
and improving its relationship with the 
operating departments. In appreciation 
for a job well done on this program, the 
City Manager and all department heads 
and assistants signed a citation congratu- 
lating the Personnel Director for his 
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splendid contribution to good govern- 
ment in the City of Pasadena. We believe 
it has promoted a closer, more friendly 
relationship between supervisors and 
their subordinates. Furthermore, as a by- 
product, it has made training seem a na- 
tural thing. It has promoted interest and 
activity in other training programs as a 
matter of course. 

One of the hopes of the Personnel Di- 
rector in presenting this program failed 
to materialize. A course in Conference 
Leadership was given following several 
administrations of our supervisory train- 
ing course to train some of our selected 
top level supervisors in conference lead- 
ership techniques. The purpose of this 
course was to train supervisors to conduct 
other courses in supervisory training 
within their own departments. With the 
exception of three departments—police, 
fire and the library departments—this ex- 
pectation failed to be realized. Most of 
the supervisors who completed the course 
in conference leader techniques professed 
to be too busy in their day-to-day job to 
take on the additional responsibility of 
conducting a course in supervisory train- 
ing for their own departments. 

It can be seen from our experience that 
the preparation, introduction, adminis- 
tration, and evaluation of a supervisory 
training program can be a major under- 
taking with many ramifications. It poses 
many challenging problems which make 
it difhcult for many of the smaller public 
agencies to institute such a program. In 
spite of these difliculties, however, it has 
been demonstrated that careful planning 
and systematic procedures and methods 
can bring successful results. Furthermore, 
that the most successful results can be se- 
cured by cutting the cloth to fit the super- 
visor. 


. . . highways and bridges are not built without people. Material things 


lie inert without the actions of man.’”’—Oregon State Highway Department. 
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International Personnel Psychology 


James M. Mitchell 





ORE THAN 10,000 men and women 

from nearly 100 nations are now 
working in international agencies. Living 
and working together, these representa- 
tives of many different races, creeds, and 
cultures are the human building blocks 
of structures erected to better interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. 
Too often, however, the mortar that holds 
them together is of doubtful quality. 
However competent, however dedicated, 
these servants of international coopera- 
tion may be, their devotion to duty, their 
productivity, their job satisfaction, all 
may be obscured and thwarted for want 
of understanding of the psychology of in- 
ternation, personal relationships. In_ this 
article I will develop certain procedures 
and methods designed to improve the 
working environment for intercultural 
personnel which will more nearly assure 
success for the missions of international 
agencies. 


International Agencies and Their Missions 


Best known and the largest of the in-. 


ternational agencies are the United Na- 
tions, the World Health Organization, 
the World Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the International Civil Aero- 
nautics Organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization, and the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

The importance of the mission of each 
of these organizations is hard to overstate. 
Among purposes of the United Nations, 
as set forth in Article I of its Charter, are 
that it shall ‘maintain international peace 
and security.” Missions of the other or- 
ganizations—all of which are independ- 
ently managed by their own governing 
bodies and stafls—are pretty well indi- 
cated by their titles. A new agency, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, has 


@ James M. Mitchell is Associate Director, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Mr. Mitchell, who was 
trained as a psychologist, has held several impor- 
tant posts in the public service. Among these are 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
and Personnel); member U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, and Director of the Civil Service Assem- 
bly of the U.S. and Canada (now the Public Per- 
sonnel Association). 





recently been established to make more 
generally available for peaceful use the 
great promise of nuclear power. More 
than eighty nations are now members of 
the United Nations and of most of the 
specialized agencies. ‘The headquarters of 
two organizations are in Geneva, two are 
in Washington, and one each in New 
York, Montreal, Paris, and Rome. With 
the exception of the International Labor 
Organization, all have been established 
since 1945. The ILO has been in opera- 
tion for more than thirty-five years. The 
United Nations has over four thousand 
employees, and the other agencies em- 
ploy from several hundred to nearly a 
thousand persons. These men and women 
serve as economists, doctors, statisticians, 
administrators, foresters, and in many 
other professions. They also serve as ste- 
nographers, translators, and highly skilled 
technicians. 


The Behavior Sciences and 

Personnel Administration 
A recent article in this journal’ carried 
an excellent description of present per- 
sonnel programs administered by interna- 
tional organizations. The authors stated 
with wisdom that “the contributions of 
international administration to the field 
of personnel management lie more in the 
area of a flexible harmonizing of diver- 
gent cultural backgrounds than in the ‘sci- 
entific’ new techniques and mechanics 
common in this country.” They also 


1 William Howell and Donald Fowler, “Person- 
nel Programs of International Organizations,” 


Public Personnel Review, October, 1956. 
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wisely stated that “international person- 
nel programs are exercises in practical 
psychology.” 

I am persuaded that the contributions 
of psychology and its sister behavioral sci- 
ences of anthropology, sociology, and psy- 
chiatry have a substantial contribution to 
make to more effective management of 
international affairs generally and_ to 
personnel management particularly. It 
has recently been pointed out in a re- 
view of the advances of psychology that 
“the area that psychology includes is vast. 
It covers the spectrum from the phys- 
ical sciences, through biology, to the so- 
cial sciences, and has amassed _ literally 
mountains of empirical data. If we look 
at the absolute number of incontroverti- 
ble facts and valid generalizations con- 
cerning behavior, or if we contemplate in 
what ways psychology has helped us to 
‘understand’ human nature thus far, we 
are not particularly impressed. On_ the 
other hand, if we contemplate what we 
knew about behavior in 1880 with what 
we know now, the extent of our progress 
is quite staggering. More important, per- 
haps, is the fact that we have firmly 
brought in the scientific method where 
it previously was not allowed.” A series 
of five articles published in Life magazine 
in January and February, 1957, dealt with 
the substantial impact that the growing 
science of psychology exerts on all our 
lives. 


The Environment of International Employment 

What, then, are some of the differences 
in personnel psychology in an interna- 
tional agency as compared with a na- 
tional, state, provincial, or local govern- 
ment? There are many more differences 
than is generally realized. The staff mem- 
ber of an international agency works in a 
small community set in alien surround- 
ings. He may find one or two nationals of 
his own country employed in the same 
organization, possibly more. But the 
chances are that he will find among his 
fellow employees many more people from 
countries other than his own. His job is 


* Joseph R. Royce, “Psychology in Mid-Twen- 
tieth Century,”American Scientist, January, 1957. 
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usually more anonymous, and_ probably 
more isolated and fragmented, than any 
in which he might have been employed 
in his own government. He faces a sense 
of loss that accompanies leaving one’s 
home country—a loss of routine both at 
the office and in his home. Office routines 
will, of course, vary markedly from what 
he has been used to. Patterns of supervi- 
sion are strange, both for supervisors and 
supervised. A cross-cultural atmosphere 
characterizes every office because a_posi- 
tive effort is made to obtain geographical 
representation among the staff not only 
in the organization as a whole, but in 
every unit. 

Some supervisors will be skillful and 
understanding. Others will not. Many 
bring with them stereotyped beliefs about 
persons from other countries—that all 
people from one country are hard work- 
ing and that those from another country 
are indolent. There is, of course, no ra- 
tional basis for such beliefs. Even though 
there are cultural differences, most of the 
principles which typify human _ relation- 
ships cut across nations and cultures and 
will still apply in an international person- 
nel setting. The person who is impelled 
to push other people around is going to 
push them around wherever he is; and 
because his anxiety is heightened by his 
own insecurity, he will probably be more 
hostile toward other people than usual. 
Communication, essential to eflective ad- 
ministration, is more difficult because of 
the language problem as well as the cul- 
tural diflerences. Another problem in com- 
munication is caused by the inevitable 
anxiety that many persons feel when 
working in a multi-cultural atmosphere. 
There is a tendency, therefore, for some 
people to withhold information from 
others in an effort to increase their own 
stature. Secrecy imparts a sense of power. 

Problems encountered by international 
civil servants at home are probably 
greater than those faced at the office. 
Their families are a long distance from 
their native country, and they are iso- 
lated from cultural roots and from 
friends and_ relatives. ‘They may en- 
counter very real prejudice on the part of 
the indigenous people. They may find it 
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impossible to hear the music to which 
they are accustomed, to engage in the 
sports that they like best, or to attend 
the theater or the movies and hear a per- 
formance in their own language. Chil- 
dren will probably have to be educated 
in schools that are very different from 
those in their native country. Standards 
0: medical care are probably different. 
Maintenance of their households presents 
unusual and difficult problems. There is 
frequently anxiety on the part of the wife 
about social demands that will be made 
on her, and this anxiety may result in 
hostility toward other wives and toward 
the people with whom she lives. Psycho- 
logical problems created by both the of- 
fie and home environments are therefore 
substantial. 


Findings of UN Committee 


These baffling problems were recog- 
nized by the committee appointed by the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
Dag Hammarskjold, in the spring of 1955 
to review salary differentials and cost-of- 
living adjustments for the staff and to 
recommend improvements. ‘The commit- 
tee included members from India, the 
Netherlands, Uruguay, and the United 
States. I served as the United States mem- 
ber. The committee report emphasized 
four points important for productivity 
and job satisfaction in any organization 
but especially significant in an interna- 
tional agency. They are: 

1. The need to give the staff a sense of be- 
longing to their organization; 

2. The opportunity to do constructive work 
on important problems; 

3. Adequate recognition of work well done; 

4. A reasonable sense of security. 


The committee noted that these “non-fi- 
nancial factors’ constitute psychic income 
and are in many cases far more important 
to the recruitment and retention of su- 
perior staff members than pay and fringe- 
benefit factors. 


UN Salary Review Committee 


The committee recommended a num- 
ber of specific adjustments in methods of 


computing cost-of-living adjustments and 
differentials between posts, but also rec- 
ommended that a broad inquiry should 
be undertaken periodically into the pay 
policy of the UN and the specialized 
agencies. This latter recommendation was 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in the fall of 1955 and 
the United Nations Salary Review Com- 
mittee was established in the following 
spring. It included representatives from 
Argentina, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Great Britain, India, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Russia, Switzerland, and the United 
States. Again, I served as the United 
States member on this committee. 

The committee report, submitted to 
the General Assembly in the fall of 1956, 
was directed primarily to the pay policies 
of the United Nations, the ILO, FAO, 
ICAO, UNESCO, and WHO. One sec- 
tion, “The Non-Financial Factors in Re- 
cruitment and Retention of Staff” was 
unanimously agreed to by all eleven 
members of the committee and was ac- 
cepted without change by the General 
Assembly at its session in February, 1957. 
I desire particularly to discuss this section 
of the report in the remainder of this ar- 
ticle, including observations of my own 
which, in my judgment, apply not only 
to international personnel administra- 
tion, but also to overseas personnel prob- 
lems, and to some extent to personnel 
management, generally. 

The many _ interpersonal difficulties 
which attend employment in an interna- 
tional agency and living in a foreign 
community were mentioned above. It is 
clear that the difficulties are substantial 
and that special attention should be 
given to the field of international person- 
nel psychology in order to improve the 
administration of international affairs, 
just as many American companies and 
some governments use the insights which 
industrial psychology has developed in 
recent years to improve employee rela- 
tionships. 


A Sense of Belonging 


A sense of belonging to the new or- 
ganization will be fostered in the new 
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employee even before he leaves home if he 
and his wife are given just as much in- 
formation as possible about living and 
working conditions at his duty station. 
Before leaving for his assignment, he can 
be put in touch by mail with several of 
his future colleagues. He can be assisted 
greatly in getting his family located. Ef- 
fective orientation and training are es- 
sential in order that he may understand 
exactly what is expected of him in his 
new post. It is also essential that the long- 
range, as well as the immediate, goal of 
the organization and of his particular 
unit are made clear and kept clear so that 
he becomes and remains identified with 
them. He is more likely to feel he belongs 
if the practice of organized staff participa- 
tion in the formulation of personnel poli- 
cies and procedures is encouraged. Impor- 
tantly, the new employee and his family 
should develop a group of friends in his 
new community. He should be encouraged 
to seek membership in professional and 
social organizations. Assistance in house 
purchase (which in some countries is be- 
coming a feature of commercial employ- 
ment and is now under review by the 
United Nations) certainly merits consid- 
eration if appropriate arrangements and 
safeguards can be devised. In brief, posi- 
tive action must be taken concerning the 
relationship between the new employee 
and the organization if he is to adjust sat- 
isfactorily to his new environment. 


Opportunity for Constructive Work 


Opportunity to do constructive work 
and to obtain job satisfaction will be in- 
creased by the maximum delegation of 
authority and responsibility consistent 
with sound administration. Good super- 
vision, which gives support to the em- 
ployee, and includes adequate consulta- 
tion and contact between supervisors and 
subordinates, is essential. Job satisfaction 
is dependent to an important extent on 
the degree to which the staff is convinced 
of the importance of the goals and the 
efforts of the organization as a_ whole. 
Such conviction depends in large part on 
attitudes displayed by higher echelons of 
the organization and in particular by su- 
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pervisors. A proper attitude in such quar- 
ters will soon be diffused through the 
staff as a whole. Elimination, where pos- 
sible, of nonessential work and substitu 
tion of constructive activity are necessary 
if the staff is to retain its enthusiasm and 
give of its best. If work in one unit be 
comes slack, surplus staff should be lent 
or transferred to other units where they 
can do productive work. More frequent 
rotation of staff between different units 
will also give a deeper sense of belonging 
to the entire organization, even though 
special loyalty to the individual unit may 
wane. The practice of transferring per- 
sonnel from one international agency to 
another, on either a temporary or a per- 
manent basis, would also help in. stafi 
development and assist in producing 
more effective coordination among the 
international organizations. Opportunity 
for constructive work is also increased 
through leave of absence for special train- 
ing. 


Recognition of Work Well Done 


Perhaps the most difficult factor to ana- 
lyze is that of giving adequate recognition 
to work well done. It is right that the 
civil servant who works as one of a team 
should be anonymous. This very anonym- 
ity frequently means, however, that he 
cannot obtain the personal recognition 
or prestige which he might obtain in 
other employment. Moreover, the posi- 
tion which an official occupies in an inter- 
national organization, even though it 
sometimes carries a salary above what he 
could earn outside, may at the same time 
be lower in the hierarchal sense than that 
which he would hold in his own country. 
However, work in an international organ- 
ization can bring prestige of its own if the 
organization is itself recognized as doing 
an effective job. Recognition must, to a 
large extent, therefore, depend on the in- 
dividual’s sense of public service and the 
staff's general feeling that the organisa- 
tion’s goals and the goals of their partic u- 
lar unit are being realized. 

The question of recognition of work 
well done is linked, of course, with the 
promotion system. In this sense the ps)- 
chological aspects of the promotion s¥s- 
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tem are perhaps more important than the 
financial. It is essential not only that the 
s\stem embodies the principles of justice 
and equity, but that the staff fully under- 
siands the system. Close cooperation be- 
tveen management and staff is especially 
portant in the development of promo- 
ton policy. 


A Sense of Security 


The fourth point mentioned above is a 
snse of security. Security depends on 
nuch more than mere contractual status. 
All staff members must feel that they can 
rely upon their leaders and that the per- 
sonnel policy of their organization is 
sound and fair. They must feel that the 
whole administration is activated by a 
sense of equity and that they are pro- 
tected against arbitrary termination as 
long as their work is satisfactory. ‘They 
must also feel that, along with their de- 
pendents, they are reasonably protected 
against hazards of illness and accidents 
which inevitably weigh more heavily on 
those who are serving in a foreign country. 

The Salary Review Committee con- 
cluded this section of our report by rec- 
ommending that a_ specific assignment 
should be made in every international 
agency to a small personnel committee 
of appropriate senior officials to give 
continuing consideration to the special 
nonfinancial problems of international 
service. We also proposed that the Inter- 
national Civil Service Advisory Board, 
representatives of nine nations who meet 
periodically to discuss international per- 
sonnel problems, should include this sub- 


ject on its agenda periodically so that 
constructive steps taken in one interna- 
tional agency might be considered by the 
other agencies. 


Conclusion 

In this article I have given special at- 
tention to nonfinancial aspects of service 
in international agencies. I do not wish 
my concern here to be misinterpreted— 
none of the substantial benefits which I 
believe will accrue to staff members of 
international agencies if the procedures 
outlined above are put into effect can be 
meaningful if pay scales are not reason- 
ably well equated with salaries available 
for similar work elsewhere. Adequate sal- 
ary schedules must prevail if we are to 
attract and retain the high-quality per- 
sonnel required for international work 
assignments. On the other hand, no 
amount of pay however munificent will 
erase difficulties employees face with ref- 
erence to intercultural personal relation- 
ships. Psychological needs of individuals, 
no matter what their economic status or 
country of origin, vary greatly from per- 
son to person. A comparatively small 
number are mature enough and _ blessed 
with built-in values strong enough to ad- 
just to almost any situation. Nevertheless 
the social stresses of international service 
are substantial. I am convinced that spe- 
cial attention must be extended to the 
psychological needs of international em- 
ployees in the interests of attaining the 
great goals of world peace and amity so 
splendidly expressed in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 





The Two Sides of the Coin . . . 


“Only if the taxpayers are receiving value for their money can we hope to 
receive money for our value.”"—Professional Public Service, March, 1957. 
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to the Examining Process 





Relations of Operating Agencies i 


Norman J. Powell and Marilyn Magner} « 








HAT RELATIONSHIPS should exist be- 
Wi tren a central personnel agency 
and the line departments in respect to 
examinations? ‘The question is basic in 
modern government personnel adminis- 
tration not only concerning examining 
but also for such other aspects of person- 
nel management as_ position  classifica- 
tion, service rating, etc. Central-operating 
agency relationships in examinations de- 
termine the general outlines of the per- 
sonnel selection process. And the selec- 
tion process plays a leading part in deter- 
mining the kind and quality of person 
recruited into public service. 


Committee Studies Central-Line Relations 


In recognition of the importance of the 
problem of central-line agency relations, 
the Personnel Council of New York City 
made one of its early projects the ap- 
pointment of a committee to make recom- 
mendations about appropriate relations in 
connection with examinations. The com- 
mittee, which consisted of persons with 
responsibility for establishment of person- 
nel policy in the various municipal de- 
partments,’ found a sphere of agreement 
and identified areas of disagreement. The 
consensus was that some working relation 
should exist between the Department of 
Personnel and the line agencies. The idea 
of a remotely situated central examina- 
tion organization operating in limbo was 
swiftly rejected. More troublesome was 
the question of the form and character of 
the relation that ought to be established. 

Two well-defined viewpoints were pre- 
sented. One favored “partial decentraliza- 
tion” of the examination activity; the 
other advocated “complete centralization” 





*Norman J. Powell was chairman of this com- 
mittee. Other members were Robert W. Brady, 
Samuel H. Galston, Henry L. Neubauer, Sol H. 
Renick, Philip Ripps, and Kalman Rothbaum. 
Dr. Theodore H. Lang, Deputy Personnel Direc- 
tor, New York City, assisted the committee in the 
study. 
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The Case for Partial Decentralization ag 


Some of the more cogent arguments for th 
giving operating agencies responsibility 
in examining are: (1) The line depart. 
ment has unique information about jobs 4" 
and job requirements that can be applied 
to the development of examinations. (2) § 8° 
The line department is responsible for da 


getting the departmental work done and ° 
there is greater pressure for avoiding th 
selection errors. (The point was made “4 
that the Department of Personnel could fj ™ 
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shrug off mistakes and go on to its 
next assignment relatively unconcerned, § P" 
whereas the line agency had to live with 
its mistakes. In order to survive, it needed 
to accent both validity and speed in_ its 






























personnel selections.) (3) The line depart- fj 6, 
ment is oriented in the direction of self-§ <j, 
protection and self-service. What protects po 
and serves the central personnel agency § pj 
may differ from what helps the line de-§ de, 
partments. The stress of a central person- § ey¢ 
nel agency tends to be on getting its work ff tra 
done and the central agency’s work prob- jol 
lems and schedules are not coincident § to 
with those of the line departments. wa 
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The Case for Centralization * 

Those who favor centralization of the ff tra 
examining process stress the following § tee 
points: (1) Operating departments do 101 § tio: 
generally have the required test special-§ guc 
ists on their staff as does the Department § for 
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of Personnel. (2) Participation in exami- 
nation making by the line agencies would 
expose operating administrators to charges 
cf favoritism, and even worse, that ‘“‘poli- 
tics” in the negative sense of the word 
would inevitably impair the examination 
process. 

Agreeing that central-operating agency 
cooperation is vital in order to improve 
examination effectiveness, those who favor 
centralization also urge that the Depart- 
ment of Personnel submit to the line 
departments for comment copies of tenta- 
tive examination announcements, includ- 
ing qualification requirements, examina- 
tion subjects and weights, and references 
to examination scope. After the examina- 
tion, the Department of Personnel would 
be expected to obtain from the line 
agency evaluative comments as a guide on 
the next occasion when the examination 
was given. In rating written, training and 
experience, or other tests, the central ex- 
amination agency would consult the op- 
erating departments to get their views on 
general elements of test answers or candi- 
dates’ backgrounds that warranted higher 
or lower credits. To increase the likelihood 
that the central agency would pay ad- 
equate attention to departmental state- 
ments, face-to-face conferences rather than 
communication by letters might be ap- 
propriate. 


The Case for Compromise 

Agreeing to the partial validity of some 
of the points mentioned above, the exten- 
sive participation adherents suggested the 
possibility of arrangements that com- 
bined aspects of both centralization and 
decentralization. When examinations cov- 
ered a number of departments, the cen- 
tral agency could itself do the examining 
job and limit departmental participation 
to consultation. When an examination 
was to be given for a single department, 
the examination could be worked out by 
a committee consisting of line and cen- 
tral agency representatives. The commit- 
tee would do the whole job of examina- 
tion preparation and rating. It was ar- 
gued that the idea was especially feasible 
for promotional examinations and cases 
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where one or two positions were to be 
filled in an agency. 

A lesser degree of decentralization 
might consist of having the department 
assign one or more of its staff members to 
the central agency for a limited time to 
work under central agency control and 
jurisdiction. In any case, revisions in ex- 
isting civil service law and rule would 
be necessary to admit the departments as 
partners or even aides in the examina- 
tions process. The central agency would 
be empowered to determine that individ- 
ual agencies were or were not to be per- 
mitted extensive participation and would 
possess inspection powers to make sure 
the merit system mandates were being fol- 
lowed. 


Differences of Opinion Are Philosophical 


Committee discussion indicated that 
the basic conflict between the three groups 
was not technical and procedural; it was 
philosophical. 

“Every man,” said the group advocat- 
ing centralization, “is ultimately a frail 
thing who must succumb to the pressures 
of the people who work with, over, and 
under him so that in the end decentraliza- 
tion of whatever degree guarantees a re- 
surgence of the spoils system.” 

In response, the group advocating par- 
tial decentralization, said: ‘““The person- 
nel man in the operating department is 
under constant scrutiny by individual col- 
leagues, supervisors, employee groups, the 
civil service press, and everyone else who 
has an interest in any examination out- 
come. His very situation insures that the 
personnel man cannot stray from accept- 
ability and still survive.” 

“In fact,” said the extensive participa- 
tion proponents, “the nineteenth century 
battle of the civil service reformers in 
New York City has been won and the 
battle against spoils will stay won with 
the continuance of employee unions, civic 
and other interest groups, mass communi- 
cations media, and the rest of the great 
array of modern instruments of inspec- 
tion and control, plus those that are in- 
ternal to the city administration such as 
its Department of Investigation, and its 





Division of Administrative Analysis. The 
new struggle is to devise and implement 
ways of achieving responsible and effec- 
tive personnel administration or, in the 
present context, working out one of its 
principal phases, the establishment of op- 
timum examinations machinery.” 


Survey Made of Country-Wide Practice 


When several of the committee mem- 
bers described the idea of decentralization 
as “revolutionary,” it was decided to can- 
vass city and state policy to get an over- 
all view of the practice across the coun- 
try. Accordingly, a letter of inquiry was 
addressed to 10 of the largest states and 
21 of the largest cities in the United 
States. It should be observed that the let- 
ter was not a questionnaire. Six general 
questions were asked; respondents an- 
swered in free essay form and the content 
of the reply was then classified under one 
of the rubrics below. Results are given in 
the following tabulation. In some cases, 
jurisdictions either did not answer a ques- 
tion or gave a reply that we were unable 
to make out. This is the reason for the 
difference between the 31 jurisdictions to 
whom the letter was sent and the differing 
number of jurisdictions listed in the 
tables. 

Various breakdowns of the data were 
made, such as city versus state, constitu- 
tional or charter mandate jurisdictions 
versus those with no such requirement. 
However, since none of the breakdowns 
proved particularly illuminating, — the 
data are given only in surimary fashion. 

Possible shortcomings of the informa- 
tion in this table are easy to identify. For 
example, the letters were written only to 
central personnel agencies. Their ap- 
praisal of what they do may be distant 
from the judgment that others make. 
Nevertheless, the figures merit some study 
as the declared policy of our largest state 
and local jurisdictions. 


Summary of Questions and Replies 


Do operating departments make sug- 
gestions about subjects and weights and 
examination content? Are these sugges- 
tions accepted? 
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Number of 
Jurisdiction 





Close cooperation ............ 20 
Limited cooperation: .........05..% 6 
Arm’s length relationship ..... 3 


Do the departments ever write exam- 
ination questions, serve as examiners, 01 
engage in other examining activities? 


Number of 
Jurisdictions 





Often write examinations ..... 4 
Sometimes or rarely write exam- 

PD ASIOUS  scsanaarsseyassuioueiecteas 11 
Never write examinations ..... 13 
Often serve as examiners ...... 13 
Sometimes serve as examiners .. 5 
Never serve as examiners ...... 10 


Is the relationship for open competitive 
examinations the same as that for quali- 
fying or noncompetitive tests? 


Number of 
Jurisdictions 


BSS 5, Ce Seis cao ete a asateraret Seavarny ones 7 
No (closer relation) ....... - 2 
No (less close relation) ...... 1 
No (without explanation of dif- 
REUOMGES)) Kicgoie, ons c/snaisierereesaresere 2 
Qualifying tests not given ..... 12 
Noncompetitive tests not given 15 


Is the relationship different for promo- 
tion tests? 
Number of 


Jurisdictions 
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PO hina aad, oisah 6 pascal tial dlevens oheoeehete 4 
Greater participation by operat- 

IN PUAPCNGY «6d jeresc:s¥ia'd a sierererais 3 
Less participation by operating 

BRAINY = i. .on0r6751sisvcteae ioe apneic 1 
DRIED. G ct.one, 61S AG Aieietpiaacous ieee ei erecerererens 21 
Promotion tests are not given .. 2 





What changes, if any, are you cur 
rently contemplating making in the rela 
tionships between your department and 
the operating agencies? 
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Number of 
Jurisdictions 


No changes are contemplated . . 23 
ranges contemplated involving 
greater participation and liai- 
son between operating agency 
and central personnel agency 3 
Commission to be estab- 
lished 





fo 


New 


What, if any, are the special constitu- 
tional and legai requirements that de- 
trmine the central-operating agency re- 
lationship? 

Number of 
Jurisdictions 


State Constitution ............ 

ty t@hantEn: o.csicns os. ccss os 5 
State Legislation ............. 10 
City Legislation .............. 0 
Civil Service Commission rules 2 
PROMO. ores iero ste eras isivieieiy ciel fice ea 9 


Conclusions 


Granted the federal form of the Amer- 
ican government, the variety in state and 
municipal practices indicated in the re- 
plies is to be expected. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that any jurisdiction embarking 
on an examinations program embodying 
intimate conjoining between the central 
personnel agency and the line depart- 
ments is doing nothing fairly to be de- 
scribed as untried or radical. Not only the 
United States Civil Service Commission 


has embraced the operating departments 
in formulating and working out exam- 
inations. It is noteworthy that almost 
half the jurisdictions surveyed say that 
the departments often furnish people 
who serve as examiners. Although model 
practice is for the departments never to 
write examinations, the fact is that they 
often do so. 

Most jurisdictions appear to be pretty 
well satisfied with their current examina- 
tions relations and tend not to utilize 
special arrangements for special situa- 
tions if they exist, as in promotion or 
qualifying examinations. 

Neither the qualitative nor the quan- 
titative data conclusively buttresses the 
feasibility or desirability of one or an- 
other examinations arrangement between 
the central and the operating personnel 
agencies. Thus far, the committee of the 
Personnel Council in New York City has 
been able only to exclude two extremes. 
It does not want to abolish the Depart- 
ment of Personnel as an examinations 
agency nor does it want to encase the De- 
partment in an ivory tower. It is. still 
at work trying to figure out the extent, il 
any, to which moderation of whatever 
form is appropriate not only in contem- 
porary politics but in a modern personnel 
examinations system. 

In any case, it is a hopeful augury that 
the oldest local merit system in the United 
States is re-examining its examining proc- 
esses. 





A Personnel Definition .. . 


“Personnel administration is the direction and coordination of the human 
relations of any organization with a view to getting the maximum necessary 
production with a minimum of effort and friction and with proper regard for 
the genuine well-being of the worker.”—From Personnel Policies for Public 


Health Nursing Agencies. 
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The Modern Concept of Personnel Administration ti 





Dr. Félix A. Nigro]: 





OME OFFICIALS have indicated to me 
S that many administrative sectors do 
not know exactly what “personnel admin- 
istration” is. ‘Therefore, it may surprise 
you that I propose to speak about the 
“modern concept” of a subject which is 
not fully understood. However, I ask: “Is 
it true that the need for establishing mod- 
ern programs of personnel administration 
is not appreciated in Guatemala? Can it 
be said that the modern concept of per- 
sonnel administration has had no impact?” 
I say “no” to both questions. When I con- 
ferred recently with a high government 
official, he made the following query which 
I consider very significant: ‘How can we 
stimulate our employees and get them to 
do more for the country?” In synthesis, 
that is the modern concept of personnel 
administration, since the chief objective 
of such programs is to create an atmos- 
phere in which the employee can work 
with enthusiasm and feel satisfied with his 
efforts. When an employee is enthusiastic 
about his job, he turns out more work for 
the state which is, of course, in the public 
interest. 


Emphasis on Human Relations 


With his question, I think that the of- 
ficial I quoted expressed very well the real 
reason for the establishment of systems of 
personnel administration in Guatemala. 
All peoples who feel a great desire to pro- 
gress probe for the incentives which will 
mobilize all the latent energies of public 
employees. It may be that the details of 
modern systems of personnel are still in 
great part unknown in Guatemala, but the 
important thing is an understanding of 
the purposes of such systems, purposes of 
which the public offices and government 
corporations of Guatemala already are 
aware. Thus, it can be said that the mod- 
ern concept of personnel administration is 
characterized by the emphasis which it 
gives to human relations. 
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e Dr. Félix A. Nigro is Professor of Personnel § tl 
Administration, Advanced School of Public Ac-§ tic 
ministration for Central America, with headquay- 
ters in San José, Costa Rica. As part of the pro- 
gram of this School, a technical assistance project 
of the United Nations, he gave this talk in Oc- , 
tober of 1956, at the invitation of the Minister J P' 
of Economy of Guatemala, to some two hundred 
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Guatemalan officials. Dr. Nigro prepared the § 9! 
translation into English. je 
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n the past, private companies in such f. 


countries as the United States and Eng- 
land stressed the introduction of more ef- 
ficient methods, of new machines, and all ff 5; 
those other procedures which we now call f id 
“scientific management.” In showing so 
much concern for improved procedures, f co 
the human element—the feelings of the § P! 
employees—was forgotten. Managers who 
were aware that the productivity of the 
worker depended a great deal on his atti- 
tude towards his work were relatively few. 
It was not grasped that, besides scientific § gq; 
management, programs of personnel ad- ff sh 
ministration, with emphasis on human re- 
lations, were needed. Today, this new ap- 
proach characterizes the activities of many 
personnel departments, in public as well 
as in private enterprises. Such departments 
carry out very comprehensive programs: 
they do not limit themselves to the purely 
routine phases of accepting applications, 
and other appointment details. 
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Facets of a Modern Personnel Program 





When the principal emphasis is placed 
on procedures, it cannot be said that a 
broad-gauged personnel program exists. 
The Director of Personnel should be a key 
official whose principal function is to stim- 
ulate the employees in order to obtain 
maximum performance from them. In ac- 
cordance with this modern concept of per- 
sonnel administration, activities should be 
developed such as: 
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means of publicity, liaison with the press, ed- 
ucational institutions, professional organiza- 
tions, and the community in general, and 
through a broad program of dissemination of 
information. 

2. In-service training programs, aimed at 
improving the skills of the employees, raising 
their morale, and preparing them for promo- 
tions. 

3. Systematic position classification and the 
establishment of a just salary plan, taking 
into account the strong competition which the 
private sector may offer. 

4. A plan of promotions, based principally 
on the merits of the candidates, with the ob- 
ject of establishing a career system by means 
o! which good people are recruited and, in 
accordance with their performance, are moved 
up the line until they reach the highest rank- 
ing positions. 

5. A satisfactory plan for the periodic eval- 
uation of the efficiency of the employees, in 
order to improve their performance and to 
identify the most competent ones. 

6. Uniform and fair procedures for the 
consideration of disciplinary cases, with am- 
ple guarantees of justice for the employees, 
but providing the necessary sanctions, as well 
as for the elimination of the incompetents. 

7. Medical services, sick and annual leave, 
and other welfare services. 

8. Social activities such as sports, parties, 
dinners, and outings in order to assure friend- 
ship among the employees. 


Brief History of Personnel Administration 


If personnel administration is a new 
field in Guatemala, so is it also, relatively 
speaking, in all the nations of the world. 
Of course, the origins of this movement 
can be found in the writings of the phi- 
losophers and statesmen of the oldest civi- 
lizations of the world. The Chinese, the 
Greeks, and the Romans interested them- 
selves to a certain extent in personnel 
questions, in the same way that many years 
later certain rulers like Benito Juarez in 
Mexico tried to improve the efficiency of 
public employees. Nevertheless, the mod- 
ern period of the development of this field 
starts at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, with certain antecedents in the 
nineteenth century. 

(aking England and the United States 
as examples, a brief summary of this de- 
velopment can be given. Both countries 


went through a long period during which 
government jobs were handed out in ac- 
cordance with the so-called system of 
“spoils,” of the domination of the politi- 
cians and, consequently, of the notorious 
inefhiciency of the public service. 

Great Britain.—In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the English began to lay 
the foundations of what later became a 
sound civil service system. For many peo- 
ple, the English civil service is a model: a 
great challenge to other countries which 
have not progressed as much in this field. 
A detailed discussion of the principal ele- 
ments of the English civil service is not ap- 
propriate here, but I think it is important 
to emphasize that the merit system in the 
selection of personnel is in force in that 
country. Only those persons who have 
passed competitive examinations are ap- 
pointed, and, therefore, government posts 
cannot be given away. In this respect, 
Great Britain has achieved more than the 
United States. While few positions are ex- 
cluded from civil service in the former 
country, a greater number of high level 
officials is excluded in the latter. Of course, 
it would not be wise in any country in the 
world to place the Ministers and other 
high political officials of the government 
under the regulations of a civil service 
statute. A democratic state could not func- 
tion if the Ministers were irremovable. 

United States.—The fight for a civil serv- 
ice law in the United States was long and 
bitter. There were abuses of every kind be- 
ginning with the year 1832, when a pictur- 
esque President, Andrew Jackson, brought 
the “‘spoils system” to the federal govern- 
ment—the “spoils” belong to the victors in 
the political campaigns—a vice that some 
years before had become entrenched in the 
state governments of the country. Jackson 
justified his policy of mass dismissals of the 
employees of the previous administration, 
arguing that this was the way to prevent 
an oligarchic and antidemocratic bureauc- 
racy. When governmental functions were 
not very extensive, and when the duties of 
the positions were rather simple, as in the 
times of Jackson, the spoils system did not 
have the grave consequences which it 
caused when public services became more 
complicated and came to cover much more 
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technical fields, like regulation of big busi- 
ness and the sanitation of vast urban 
centers. More and more the necessity of em- 
ploying only persons who were well quali- 
fied for the performance of such services 
was perceived. Nevertheless, it was only 
until a man, who had sought, but been re- 
fused a federal job as reward for his po- 
litical services, assassinated President Gar- 
field in 1883, that the Congress approved a 
federal civil service law. 

Since that time, the federal civil service 
has progressed steadily, succeeding in great 
measure in avoiding political contamina- 
tion. This is a magnificent triumph, if we 
remember that approximately go percent 
of federal jobs are now subject to civil 
service provisions. Nevertheless, in recent 
years, the federal system has been the tar- 
get of attacks by many people who believe 
that, while, on the one hand, it has elimi- 
nated political influences, on the other 
hand, it has introduced new evils, such as 
excessive red tape and procedures which 
are too rigid and thus inefficient for the re- 
cruitment of the government’s manpower. 
This, in highlight form, is the evolution cf 
civil service in the United States. However, 
it must be clarified that the civil service 
law referred to above applies only to the 
federal government. All the forty-eight 
states have their own administrative ma- 
chinery. In almost half of them there is no 
civil service law, and, in some, public em- 
ployees are changed in the same manner 
as in certain Latin American countries. 
Thus, it can be seen that in some parts of 
the United States the spoils system has not 
died, nor would it be possible to think that 
this will happen in the near future. 

Latin America.—It should be pointed out 
that in recent years persistent efforts have 
been made in Latin America, sometimes 
with success, to incorporate civil service 
principles. In Central America, perhaps 
the example of Costa Rica is the most sig- 
nificant one. Since 1953, when a civil serv- 
ice statute was approved, a merit system 
prevails in the sister Republic, and it is 
accepted by the majority of the politicians. 
It is one thing to approve a civil service 
law; another to respect it. Since the begin- 
ning of this century, a civil service law has 
existed in Cuba, but it is said that it has 
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never been put into effect. Even in a coun- 
try so highly developed as Uruguay, no at- 
tention is paid to a Statute of the Public 
Employee which was passed years ago. A 
civil service law has not been issued in E| 
Salvador, but a central Personnel Depart- 
ment has functioned there since 1950.1 In 
Honduras, as the result of a recent Civil 
Service Seminar, a project in which the 
UN collaborated through the ESAPAC,? 
it is planned to establish Departments of 
Personne! in several of the principal min- 
istries. 

In Guatemala, even though the govern- 
ment is still in the stage of considering dil- 
ferent plans and projects, the same inter- 
est, and the same anxiety to improve the 
country’s public administration, are to be 
noted. In any case, it is quite clear that the 
new ideas about personnel administration 
have spread throughout Latin America, al- 
though, these, of course, are the begin- 
nings and much, therefore, remains to be 
done. 


Civil Service and Politics 

First, it is necessary to make clear what 
the term ‘‘civil service’’ means, and what 
“personnel administration” signifies. When 
we refer to civil service, we assume that a 
civil service law or statute has been issued. 
If civil service exists in a country, recruit 
ing of personnel is effectuated on the basis 
of competitive examinations and a merit 
system is followed. Now, what is “person- 
nel administration”? This concept refers 












to any program or system which has been 
organized in order to manage personnel 
matters in an efficient way. Although a 
civil service law may not exist, good _pcer- 
sonnel management programs can be es- 
tablished in some of the government agen- 
cies. For example, in Honduras, in view 
of the fact that it was not possible to 
achieve the immediate approval of a civil 
service law, the decision was made to estab- 
lish personnel programs in two or three 
of the principal government agencies, as a 





‘Effective Jan. 1, 1957, this Department was 
abolished. Efforts are being made, however, to ob- 
tain legislative and executive approval of a Civil 
Service Statute. 

*Escuela Superior de Administracién Publica 
América Central (Advanced School of Public \d- 
ministration for Central America). 
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partial solution to the problem. It is a 
question of timing, and while it is possible 
that favorable conditions do not yet exist 
in Guatemala, it is clear that personnel 
systems can be put into effect without wait- 
ing for a civil service law. Of course, the 
merit principle is essential; if this princi- 
ple is not respected, you cannot have a 
¢ood personnel program. Moreover, the 
1ule of selecting personnel on the basis of 
inerit should be extended to all the agen- 
cies of the government as soon as this 
proves possible. Although it would be an 
error to try to set up a civil service regime 
without first carefully preparing the 
ground, neither would it be wise to think 
that it would never be possible to intro- 
cuce it in a given environment. 

It is in point to make an analysis of the 
relationship which should exist between 
personnel administration and the political 
head of the state. These questions present 
themselves: “Is the merit principle com- 
patible with the necessities of politics? Can 
the political head tolerate the existence of 
civil service? Is the spoils system indispen- 
sible to the functioning of political par- 
ties?” These are questions of vital impor- 
tance, especially when a country has had 
no experience with civil service and does 
not know what it is like in practice. 

Undoubtedly, the spoils system and 
making presents of government jobs are 
not compatible with civil service. It would 
be ridiculous to pretend that they are, and 
it is best to make this clear to the politi- 
cians and to the citizens. The problem re- 
duces itself to persuading the politicians 
and the public that what suits them best 
is the merit principle in the selection of 
public employees. Such a policy signifies 
the elimination of the so-called “spoils” 
system, but there is no incompatibility 
between it and the necessities of politics. 
If such incompatibility had existed, civil 
service would not be a reality in England, 
the United States, Puerto Rico, and Costa 
Rica. In these countries, it was possible to 
convince the politicians that political cam- 
paigns could be waged without having to 
promise everyone a job with the govern- 
ment as a reward. Even more, it was pos- 
sible in some cases to make them see that 
their support for civil service would earn 


them many votes, because of the public’s 
being so dissatisfied with the abuses of 
spoils. 

A head of state should formulate and 
control the basic policies of the executive 
branch, and no official should be in a posi- 
tion to deny his leadership with respect to 
the definition of the objectives of the gov- 
ernment’s programs. The head of state 
cannot tolerate that kind of sabotage, and, 
in such case, he should remove from the 
service the officials who oppose his pro- 
grams. If the political powers of a country 
approve a governmental action program, 
nobody in the executive branch has the 
right to sabotage it. The people who oc- 
cupy political posts necessarily have to be 
politicians. Nevertheless, apart from key 
positions of this type, employees should be 
selected according to technical procedures 
and should not be discharged for political 
reasons. Political leaders who have given 
their support to civil service have realized 
that, if employees are not competent, it is 
not possible to successfully implement very 
much desired public welfare programs. 


Civil Service and Tenure 

Public employees themselves sometimes 
are to blame, for they insist on practices 
which harm the country. They do not al- 
ways have a sense of responsibility; far 
from it, they sometimes pressure to secure 
privileges which, in the long run, make 
efficiency impossible. It should be pointed 
out that many times the opposition to civil 
service systems stems from the belief that 
such systems freeze the employees in their 
jobs, including those who are incompetent 
and disloyal to the regime in carrying out 
their duties. This fear is very deep-seated, 
and sometimes it is hard to persuade peo- 
ple that under civil service the incompe- 
tents can be fired. 

In a civil service system, nobody is fro- 
zen in his post, although everyone is given 
certain guarantees, the chief one of these 
being that, if the employee performs eff- 
ciently and his conduct is good, he cannot 
be discharged, In other words, he enjoys 
tenure, provided he works well; he can’t 
be removed for political reasons, or at the 
pure whim of his superiors. Every civil 
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service law provides for a probationary 
period, during which it is not considered 
that the employee has a permanent status, 
and he has to prove that he can perform 
the duties of his job efficiently. His supe- 
rior can discharge him at any time during 
this probationary period, if he isn’t satis- 
fied with his performance, and the em- 
ployee has no appeal. After he finishes the 
probationary period, the post is definitely 
granted him, but this does not mean that 
he is irremovable thereafter. On the con- 
trary, if he does not fulfill the obligations 
established in the civil service statute, his 
chiefs can dismiss him. In such case, the 
employee has the right to appeal, and 
some civil service statutes provide for their 
reinstatement in their old jobs if this is 
ordered by the Civil Service Board or 
Tribunal. 

If the employee is completely irremov- 
able, nobody can control him. If he wants 
to work, he does so, but, if he doesn’t want 
to, he does not, and, unfortunately, there 
are many who do not exert themselves 
with the same intensity if they know that 
nobody can discharge them. If civil serv- 
ice implied absolute tenure for public em- 
ployees, it would not achieve its objectives. 
Nobody has the right to public employ- 
ment in perpetuity, unconditionally. Efh- 
ciency should be an indispensable requi- 
site. . 

It is a mistake to identify unconditional 
tenure with civil service. When the incom- 
petents are not weeded out, the resultant 
problem is not attributable to a deficiency 
in the system, but rather to the inertia of 
the chiefs. Civil service protects against 
arbitrary action, but this does not mean 
that it has to be so inflexible that the in- 
competents cannot be eliminated. ‘There 
is no doubt but that in some countries 
civil service has been deficient precisely 
because the superior officers have yielded 
to unreasonable pressures by the employ- 
ees. The end objective ought to be efh- 
ciency, not the satisfaction of any demand 
by the employees. 

Apart from unconditional tenure, there 
are other occasions when the employees 
sometimes request that the merit principle 
be ignored. For example, employees some- 
times insist that promotions be based on 
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seniority instead of efficiency, or oppose 
the use of educational qualifications in the 


‘ recruitment program. When educational 


requirements are completely discarded, it 
is difficult to see how the graduates of in- 
stitutions of learning can be attracted to 
the government. 

In Uruguay, the Constitution provides 
that no public employee can be dismissed 
without the consent of the Senate, and, 
even in this case, he has to have committed 
some criminal act or something similar. I 
don’t have to tell you that unconditional 
tenure of the public employee has harmed 
the public administration of that country 
a good deal. 


Some Suggestions for Guatemala 


I have now expressed myself on: (1) the 
meaning of the terms “civil service” and 
“personnel administration”; (2) the rela- 
tionship between both and the political 
head of the country; (3) the tenure rights 
of the public employee. I have done this 
in general terms, but now want to make 
my comments a little more concrete. Of 
course, I present these as suggestions, not 
as a plan of action, since I have not had 
time to make an exhaustive study. 

Certain deficiencies in the administra- 
tive organization of the government de- 
partments have been pointed out to me. 
This does not surprise me. No country 
exists which has organized its administra- 
tive agencies perfectly and properly sim- 
plified its procedures and work flow. This 
is a problem of Organization and Meth- 
ods, another of the specialized fields of 
public administration. . . . 

Because of the dynamic nature of mod- 
ern governments, public programs are in- 
augurated and changed with fantastic 
rapidity. For this reason, the Ministries 
and other public agencies must be or- 
ganized and re-organized, as is happening 
right now in Guatemala. 

Likewise, in getting the new programs 
under way, the antiquated and clumsy 
nature of age-old procedures and admin- 
istrative structures which obstruct the 
smooth dispatch of governmental work 
becomes evident. New procedures, new 
equipment, the planning of each step in 
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the work flow, are necessary. All the tech- 
niques of O & M are required, and this con- 
stitutes one of the first necessities. I stress 
this, because reorganization of the agencies 
and simplification of procedures should 
precede the installation of more adequate 
personnel programs. This is seen very 
clearly in the case of position classifica- 
ion, a project in which I know the Guate- 
malan government has special interest. It 
would not be logical to go ahead with a 
classification survey when, in the interests 
of efficiency, the present distribution of 
functions should be changed. The logical 
thing would be first to reorganize the de- 
partments and redistribute the functions, 
and then prepare the classification plan. 
Many of the present salaries are unjust, 
and a uniform salary plan is needed, but 
first it is necessary to agree on an efficient 
plan of work for each department and for 
each employee. 

Emphasis will be given to Organization 


and Management in the next General. 


Course of the ESAPAC (Advanced School 
of Public Administration for Central 
America). I mention this emphasis on 
O & M, because the Government of Guate- 
mala is interested in administrative re- 
forms and needs well-qualified people in 
order to put into effect the required im- 
provements. The school does not pretend 
to give complete training to O & M tech- 
nicians in the short space of five months 
(the General Courses have that duration), 
but does offer a program of study, in- 
cluding supervised practices. Guatemala 
should, first, assure the preparation of a 
small nucleus of Guatemala O & M tech- 
nicians for carrying out the work of the 
proposed Department of O & M; and, sec- 
ond, impart knowledge of a general, non- 
specialized character in this same field to 
high and middle Jevel officials throughout 
the government. If it is really decided to 
establish the O & M Department, the ne- 
cessity of training the technicians referred 
to is patent. Nevertheless, every high offi- 
cial and every supervisor should know 
something of O & M techniques and meth- 
ods. Without their cooperation and un- 
derstanding, it would be very difficult to 
put in practice the recommendations of 
the specialists. Among the principal ob- 


jectives of the school is the broadening of 
the knowledges of the students so that 
they can profit from the new O & M tech- 
niques. 

I said that the technicians of any O & M 
Department which is established ought to 
be Guatemalans. The assistance of foreign 
experts, and the technical assistance lent 
by the UN and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration of the United States, 
fill an immediate need, but the same prob- 
lem will remain if there are no Guate- 
malans well qualified to put into effect the 
new systems adopted. It is precisely for 
this reason that the ESAPAC fulfills such 
an important role in Central America, 
since it trains Central Americans so that 
they themselves can solve the administra- 
tive problems of the area. When the 
School is transferred to Central American 
hands, one of the most important events 
in the history of public administration in 
Central America will have transpired. 

In closing this talk, I want to point out 
that in El Salvador a National School of 
Public Administration has been estab- 
lished to supplement the program of the 
ESAPAC. While the ESAPAC dedicates 
its efforts to the training of high level of- 
ficials, the National School of El Salvador 
serves the interests of middle level Sal- 
vadorean officials. It seems to me that 


Guatemala ought to create a National 


School of the same kind to train the con- 
siderable number of technicians who will 
be needed: to implement the administra- 
tive reforms under consideration. 

A Civil Service bill almost always pro- 
vokes a long debate and much time can 
pass before a decision is taken on the mat- 
ter. But, if the advantages are explained 
beforehand, it does not lend itself to as 
much controversy. From a practical point 
of view, it may be that the creation of such 
a National School would be one of the 
most logical steps for the immediate fu- 
ture. The UN has given technical assist- 
ance to the National School of El Salva- 
dor, and is ready to consider requests by 
other Central American Governments for 
the same kind of counsel. 

In finishing this talk, I confess my ad- 
miration for so dynamic a country as 
Guatemala, because I have not missed not- 
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ing the vitality of its people and their de- 
sire for progress. When one walks in the 
streets of this Capital, one becomes aware 
of the deep sources and energy of the mag- 
nificent aspirations of a highly active peo- 
ple. , 

I have the impression that it will not be 
so difficult to create the climate of enthu- 
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siasm in the government which the top 
echelon is searching for. If the initial steps 
towards administrative reform seem very 
slow, it should not be forgotten that, in 
the long run, what is achieved will put 
Guatemala in the vanguard of the Central 
American countries in the field of public 
administration. 





Job Satisfaction ... 


At the present time I spend most of my working time driving a Sweeper 
which picks up sand, bluestone, mud and various alluvial deposits from the 
streets. This is an important prelude to the oiling of the road. From time to 
time I drive a truck which is utilized in patching holes in the road. Also 
have driven a mowing machine which chops down weeds and grass flourishing 
along the highways and byways. In winter I have cut brush when none of 
the above activities are feasible. At present I amble out in the morning feeling 
as strong as a spring onion. Rapidly pouring four qts. of #50 oil in my antique 
sweeper, I then kick the accelerator vigorously while praying that the darned 
thing will start. Funny thing it does. On these happy occasions I wheel the 
sweeper around the gas shed while everybody runs rapidly for cover. Heaven 
help the guy who gets in the way. Then punctually at the stroke of 8, if all 
goes well, I sweep majestically out the gate and rapidly careen up the road 
at 14 miles per hour. Little children run and hide at my approach. A dense 
cloud of smoke constantly ensues, making me suspect that the manure wagon, 
as it is called, along with a few other things, would be pretty fair as a fogging 
machine. By this time the local citizenry is around, and snorts and snarls about 
all the dust I am raising ring out around mine ears, and yet devoted to duty, 
snug in my crow’s nest, I sail majestically to and fro chuckling friendly the 
while. Nobody has hit me with a rock yet, but they will, boy they will. Along 
my line of flight I pick up an unending and interesting array of broken hootch 
bottles, confederate money, old newspapers, confetti, chewing gum wrappers, 
sand, mud, alluvial deposits and once I found a dime. However success did not 
go to my head. Next day saw me doing business at the same old stand. Such de- 
votion should call for some signal recognition, and it has been reliably reported 
that I am getting a Congressional Citation for devotion over and beyond the 
call of duty.—From a job survey questionnaire of a streetsweeper operator, sub- 
mitted by Management Services Associates, Inc., New York City. 
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Stretching the Tax Dollar 





Through a Suggestion Program 


Bernard Rosen 





ECENT PROGRESS in the federal sugges- 
R tion program has been termed “‘spec- 
tacular.”” How this progress was made is 
important to all administrators—federal, 
state, and local—who are concerned with 
obtaining maximum value from the tax 
dollar. 


Case History of a Suggestion 


Bill Baker, who works for a medium- 
sized federal agency in Chicago, believes 
in minding his own business. If he has an 
idea and it’s on something that he should 
do, he does it. But if his idea is about 
something that his boss should worry 
about or something that concerns some- 
body else, Bill just keeps still. He feels 
that the best way to get in trouble is to 
stick your nose in somebody else’s busi- 
ness. Of course, this doesn’t mean that he’s 
given up griping about “personnel,” “sup- 
plies,” “engineering,” and anything or 
anybody that occasionally fouls things up 
for him. 

Lately, Bill has been having a tough 
time figuring things out. He keeps seeing 
things about the suggestion program. Post- 
ers on bulletin boards, slips with his 
checks, articles in the house organ, and 
occasionally a picture of the big boss giv- 
ing a check to an employee—all plug away 
at the thought that management wants 
ideas from its employees on how to im- 
prove the work in their own units or in 
any other operation of which they have 
knowledge. Then to top it off, Bill’s super- 
visor mentioned to him that he’s anxious 
to have any suggestions Bill might have on 
improving the work. 

Bill has some ideas, and he’s gradually 
becoming convinced that maybe his ideas 
would be welcome. He picks up a sugges- 
tion blank from a little box fastened to 
the bulletin board and takes it home. A 
couple of days later he brings the com- 
pleted form back, starts to put it in the 
suggestion box, and then changes his mind 


e Bernard Rosen is Director, Federal Incentive 
Awards Program, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
He has served as Deputy Director of the Sixth 
U. S. Civil Service Region, Field Operations Su- 
pervisor with the central office of the Commis- 
sion, and Chief of Professional and Administra- 
tive Examining in the Seventh U. S. Civil Service 
Region. He received the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Arthur S. Fleming Award for 1955 as one 
of the ten outstanding young men in the federal 
service. 





and decides to talk it over with his super- 
visor. Good thing he did, because his su- 
pervisor gave him several ideas for improv- 
ing the write-up. Bill makes the changes 
and gives it to the supervisor, who sends 
it up to the Suggestion Awards Commit- 
tee. Bill could drop it in the suggestion 
box but sees no need to do it because he’s 
sure his supervisor will get it to the Com- 
mittee just as fast and maybe even a little 
faster. 

Several days later Bill gets a note from 
the Committee thanking him for his sug- 
gestion and advising that he will be noti- 


‘fied as soon as a decision is reached. The 


note also asks him to send in any other 
suggestions he might have. 

After a month and with no further word 
on his suggestion, Bill mentions it to his 
supervisor. The supervisor checks with the 
Secretary of the Committee and finds that 
the suggestion is under consideration in 
another division and that in reply to the 
Secretary's regular monthly follow-up the 
other division had stated that it would be 
about another three weeks before action 
is completed. 

Before the end of the second month the 
Secretary of the Committee receives a 
memo from the Division which had been 
considering Bill’s suggestion advising that 
the suggestion had been put to use and 
estimating first-year dollar-value benefits 
of $300 plus certain intangible benefits. In 
addition, the memo pointed out that the 
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suggestion might also be useful in several 
other offices of the agency. 

A week later the Suggestion Awards 
Committee meets. It is made up of the 
heads or assistant heads of the major units 
in the field establishment. They review the 
suggestion and the memo from the operat- 
ing division concerned and decide that a 
cash award of $30 would be appropriate 
in recognition of the tangible and intangi- 
ble benefits. They also decide to send the 
suggestion to headquarters in Washington 
for possible use in other offices. 

At the same meeting, the Committee ap- 
proves an award for another suggestion 
that was adopted, and reviews the files on 
six suggestions which were found unus- 
able by the divisions concerned. ‘The Com- 
mittee feels that the reasons provided for 
nonacceptance are clear in four of the 
cases but quite vague in the other two. 
They, therefore, instruct the Executive 
Secretary to write nonacceptance letters in 
the 4 cases, with full reasons for the action 
taken, and to return the other 2 cases to 
the appropriate division for further con- 
sideration. 

Ten days later, and about 214 months 
after he submitted his suggestion, all the 
employees in Bill’s unit are called together 
and Bill is presented with a check ($30 less 
federal income tax) for his adopted sug- 
gestion. The Division Chief is there too 
and a picture is taken of Bill, his super- 
visor, and the Division Chief. The follow- 
ing month the house organ carries a little 
story on Bill and his suggestion, and also 
his picture. Bill’s wife is mighty proud of 
him, too. A picture of her man in the 
house organ is worth talking about. And 
the check—well, it’s going for something 
special—a real fancy red fire engine that 
Bill, Jr., age 4, can pedal all around the 
neighborhood. Oh yes, something else— 
very important. A record of the award is 
placed in Bill’s personnel folder. It'll carry 
some weight when he’s considered for pro- 
motion . . . shows interest in the organ- 
ization as well as ingenuity. 


More for the Tax Dollar 
Bill Baker is not a real person, but he 
could well be one of the 294,000 civil serv- 
ice employees of the U. S. Government 
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who submitted suggestions for improving 
the operations of our national government 
during the past fiscal year. One out of 
every four suggestions was adopted and 
put to use. These suggestions are increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the tax dollaa 
at a time when higher costs are doing just 
the opposite. In 1956, suggestions stretched 
the federal tax dollar by over 69 million 
dollars. 

As a direct result of employee sugges 
tions, many federal activities have lower 
unit costs, higher production, increased 
safety, and greater employee satisfaction 
Better service to the taxpayer frequently 
has its origin in an employee suggestion. 


Another Look At Bill Baker 


Bill Baker thought he might be consid 
ered a troublemaker if he expressed some 
ideas about changing things. That shell 
had to be pierced before Bill would make 
a suggestion. It took imaginative and con- 
tinuing promotion and publicity, and fi- 
nally Bill’s supervisor, to break it open. 

He asked his supervisor for help on his 
suggestion and got it. This strengthens the 
relationship between Bill and his super- 
visor. Once his suggestion was in, Bill 
didn’t forget about it. In fact, he was quite 
concerned that someone else had forgotten 
about it. Bill stewed around quite a while 
before he got up enough nerve to ask his 
supervisor about the status of his sugges- 
tion. A lot of people never do ask; they 
just keep on stewing. Periodic word from 
the Committee is good business. 

The operating division made the deci- 
sion on whether to adopt it. ‘The suggestion 
program doesn’t limit the authority of any 
operating official. ‘The Suggestion Awards 
Committee only determines whether ade- 
quate consideration has been given the 
suggestion, and if it is put to use, how 
much the award should be. 

Only two out of eight suggestions were 
adopted. This is similar to the national 
averages in business as well as government 
—one adoption for every three nonaccept 
ances. 

The award was presented in Bill’s unit. 
A recent survey shows that generally em- 
ployees prefer it that way. 

Most of us aspire to promotion. The 
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fact that the Division Chief, in addition 
to his own supervisor, now knew Bill 
made quite an impression on Bill and the 
other folks present. 

The picture and news item were im- 
portant too. In fact, Bill now feels that 
he’s one of the people who are really keep- 
ing the operation going. 

As for the way the award was spent, 
that too is important. It usually does go 
for something special on which the regu- 
lar pay would not or could not be spent. 
And that’s another reminder to Bill and 
his wife that it pays to think up ideas and 
send them in. 


Suggestions: Half the Incentive Awards 
Program 

The Government Employees’ Incentive 
Awards Act, which became effective No- 
vember 30, 1954, was designed to encour- 
age improvements in government opera- 
tions through suggestions and superior 
performance of more employees. This Act 
repealed several existing incentive awards 
laws which had been in effect for a num- 
ber of years. A House of Representatives 
Subcommittee had characterized the pro- 
grams under these laws as being in a 
“lethargical state” due to divided over-all 
responsibility and a lack of management 
interest within the agencies. The new law 
charged the Civil Service Commission with 
government-wide responsibility. The leg- 
islative history made it clear that vigorous, 
imaginative leadership was expected. 

Although this discussion deals only with 
the suggestion program, it should be noted 
that the program for encouraging superior 
performance is of equal importance and 
has been equally successful to date. Effec- 
tive conduct of the public’s business de- 
mands good suggestions and superior per- 
formance from more employees. Cash and 
honorary awards are used to express man- 
agement’s interest and appreciation for 
good ideas and performance above job re- 
quirements. 


In the Beginning 
The federal government consists of very 
large departments and agencies like the 
Air Force and Veterans Administration, 
each of which has over 100,000 civilian 


workers, and smaller agencies like the 
Civil Aeronautics Board with 600 employ- 
ees, and the General Services Administra- 
tion with 20,000 employees. A suggestion 
program suited to the needs of a large de- 
partment might be impracticable for a 
small agency. 

Therefore, the Civil Service Commission 
laid down broad principles for imple- 
menting the law. Agency heads were au- 
thorized to establish suggestion plans and 
programs tailored to their needs. ‘The most 
important of the principles governing op- 
eration of agency programs are: 


1. Suggestion programs must serve as an 
aid to management, suitable to the needs of 
the mission, organization, and employees of 
the particular agency. The primary objective 
is to encourage increased employee _partici- 
pation in the task of improving government 
operations through good ideas. 

2. Authority to grant recognition and 
awards should be delegated to lower echelons 
consistent with their authority in other man- 
agement areas. 

3. Top management should emphasize to 
supervisors their key role in encouraging max- 
imum employee participation. 

4. Employee suggestions should be consid- 
ered for application throughout the agency 
and for possible use in other agencies. Awards 
granted for adopted suggestions should be 
considered in selecting employees for promo- 


. tion. 


5. Effective promotion and publicity should 
be used to obtain maximum employee _par- 
ticipation. 


The departments and agencies estab- 
lished incentive awards plans in accord- 
ance with the principles stated above. ‘The 
President set the tone for management in- 
terest and support when he wrote as fol- 
lows to members of the Cabinet and heads 
of agencies: 

I am firmly convinced that employees of 
the federal government can, through their 
diligence and competence, make further sig- 
nificant contributions to the important task 
of improving government operations. Wide 
participation by federal employees in this task 
is essential if we are to derive full benefit 
from the ingenuity and inventiveness that 
exist in the federal service. This participation 
can be obtained only if all levels of manage- 
ment and supervision understand its impor- 
tance, encourage it, and insure that it is 
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promptly and properly recognized....I am 
relying upon you to provide personal leader- 
ship for the incentive awards program in your 
agency. 

The Commission placed administrative 
responsibility for the government-wide 
program in the Office of the Executive Di- 
rector. A small staff headed by a Director 
of Incentive Awards gives day-to-day pro- 
gram leadership. ‘The members of the staff 
keep informed on suggestion programs in 
business and industry as well as in govern- 
ment. They advise the agencies on current 
practices, techniques, and methods used 
in successful suggestion programs. They 
develop guides for the use of all agencies. 
The Commission’s inspection staff in 
Washington and the field reviews the op- 
erations of this program along with the 
inspection of other personnel—manage- 
ment programs. Those parts of inspection 
reports dealing with incentive awards are 
analyzed by the Incentive Awards Staff to 
determine agency-wide and bureau-wide 
trends and to identify problems needing 
attention. Since the agencies also receive 
these reports, it is not unusual to find, 
upon following up on a particular point, 
that the agency has already initiated ac- 
tion to clarify or improve the situation. 
Many agencies also review this program 
in connection with their own internal au- 
dits, and this, of course, helps to keep the 
program progressive and productive. 

Over-all responsibility for administration 
of the program in the agency’s headquar- 
ters office is generally at a high level. Some 
agencies have made the program a respon- 
sibility of the personnel office; others have 
placed it with the management office. In 
the larger agencies it is frequently a full- 
time responsibility of one or more em- 
ployees in the headquarters office. In the 
smaller agencies it is often one of several 
duties assigned to an individual. With but 
few exceptions, the program operates bet- 
ter in agencies where it is a sole duty than 
in agencies where it is an added responsi- 
bility. This applies equally well in the 
field as in Washington. On the other hand, 
there appears to be no evidence to indi- 
cate that location of the function in either 
the personnel office or the management 
office is preferable. Management support 
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and the ability of the individual to whom 
responsibility has been assigned appear to 
be more important to the success of the 
program. 

Keys to a Good Suggestion Program 


1. Top management interest and support. 
It takes more than a casual interest by top 
management to have a successful sugges- 
tion program. 

a. Top management should positively ask 
for employee participation. A statement such 
as Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey made 
gets right to the point. “As public servants we 
have a special duty to reduce Treasury’s op- 
erating costs to the lowest possible level. We 
are depending on your efforts and your sug- 
gestions to help us meet this obligation to our 
fellow citizens.” 

b. Top management should set program 
goals and require progress reports. Last year 
the Department of the Air Force decided to 
increase the effectiveness of its suggestion pro- 
gram by first increasing employee participa- 
tion. A goal of 20 suggestions from every 100 
employees for the year was decided on. This 
represented a sizeable increase over the level 
of participation in the previous year—14 from 
every 100 employees. Management all down 
the line was informed of this goal and _ peri- 
odic progress reports were required. By the 
end of the year employee participation not 
only reached the goal but actually exceeded it 
by 25 percent. Similar use of goals can be 
made with regard to quality and_ processing 
time. 

c. Top management should participate in 
award ceremonies. A picture of the employee 
being congratulated by the top man on his 
earning an award becomes a prized possession. 
Other employees are encouraged to _partici- 
pate when they see management’s interest in 
their participation. The President of one 
large company frequently goes out into the 
plant and asks the employee whose suggestion 
has been adopted to explain it to him. There's 
a lot of pride in that explanation! 

d. Top management should consider awards 
in promotions. Adopted suggestions provide 
evidence of an employee’s interest in the suc 
cess of the operation beyond his own job re 
quirements. They frequently show ingenuity, 
resourcefulness, and abilities which may not 
otherwise have come’ to management’s atten 
tion. These qualities should not be overlooked 
when making promotions and the fact that 
they haven’t been overlooked should be made 
known to all employees in order to furthe: 
encourage their participation. 
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_— 2. Supervisory Support.—A supervisor also come about through participation in 
r to needs to be more than neutral on the sug- a suggestion program. The feeling of be- 
the gestion program if it is to be productive. longing and of being a recognized part of 
He needs to be for it. If he is for it, he the activity is of great importance in es- 
should offer to help and help employees tablishing and maintaining high produc- 
_—y develop and write up their ideas. He _ tivity. 
top should discuss the job with each employee 2. Employees.—For employees the sug- 
es- and ask for ideas for possible improve- gestion program provides a_ system 
| ments. And one more thing. He should whereby they can demonstrate initiative 
- help explain the nonacceptance of a sug- and interest beyond their job require- 
cndihe gestion to an employee. When a sugges- ments. It provides them with an opportu- 
walle tion is adopted and an award is made, the _ nity for personal recognition and financial 
: we supervisor should be one of the principals reward. By improving the operations of 
op- in the award presentation. their agency through their suggestions, the 
We 3. Sound Administration.—Employees employees also benefit as taxpayers. ‘The 
sug- should be informed when their suggestions | suggestion program is a means for tapping 
our are received and should be further in- the greatest asset of an organization—the 
formed if any delays develop in the con- experience, training, and ability of its em- 
at sideration of the suggestion. Suggestions ployees. Those employees who bring cre- 
gpd should be evaluated promptly and prop- ativeness and resourcefulness to their work 
pro- erly, and recognition and awards should are identified and granted recognition. 
sipa- likewise be appropriate and prompt. If a LF Taxpayers.—Suggestions make the tax 
ne suggestion cannot be adopted, the reasons dollar go farther. They bring about sav- 
This for non-adoption should be fully explained — ings in manpower, money, materials, time, 
evel and the employee should be invited to and space. They bring about improve- 
rom submit additional suggestions. ments in methods, quality, service, working 
own 4. Promotion and Publicity.—Good promo- conditions, employee morale, and safety 
pear tion and publicity is the fuel for the pro- conditions. They reduce spoilage, break- 
the gram. Employees need to be informed of age. duplication, and waste. They give the 
= the aims, methods, and benefits of the taxpayer more and better service for his 
ie program. The publicity should develop — tax dollar. 
sing their confidence in the program and above 
all it should stimulate an interest on the Suggestion Program Also Helps Other 
> in part of all employees to think creatively Management Programs 
oyee about their jobs and then to act by send- The suggestion program can help man- 
his ing in those ideas they believe to be good. agement achieve the objectives of other 
ree Dia aia staff programs. It is practicable and bene- 
ty yone benetits ficial to coordinate the suggestion program 
came 1. Management.—Management in gov- with the work simplification, safety, re- 
the ernment, like management in hundreds cruitment, and community relations pro- 
tion of large private firms, has found that for a grams. Let's consider each of these briefly. 
ere’s relatively small investment major benefits 1. Work Simplification.—Every adminis- 
can be reaped from suggestion programs. trator is responsible for achieving the mis- 
ards These benefits are of two types. The first sion of his organization as expeditiously 
vide are the tangible benefits which stem di- as possible, with the least expense, and 
ts rectly from some suggestions, such as in- with the fewest possible employees. “Work 
ei creased production and savings in man- simplification” is aus important manage- 
sl power and materials. These savings are ment technique for improving operations 
nen generally used to reduce backlogs and do and reducing costs. Its object is to save 
sked other essential work. In addition, there manpower and to reduce the time of any 
tha: are many intangible benefits such as better operation involving human effort by sim- 
rade service to taxpayers, improved safety con- _ plifying methods rather than by increasing 
ther ditions, and improved quality of work. speed. Since both work simplification and 
Better employee-management relations the suggestion program are aimed at im- 
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proving operations, maximum coordina- 
tion between them is obviously desirable 
and productive. Here are two ways in 
which the programs can be coordinated. 


a. All adoptable ideas developed by em- 
ployees through work simplification should be 
considered by the Awards Committee for 
award, 

b. Employes can be advised periodically of 
specific problems that management wishes to 
solve and can be asked for their assistance 
through work simplification methods and re- 
warded for their ideas through the sugges- 
tion awards program. 


In other words, through the use of 
awards for good ideas we can encourage 
more and better employee participation 
in the work simplification program. 

2. Safety—Another important program 
in every organization, from the viewpoint 
of both management and the employee, is 
the safety program. Safety is an integral 
part of the duties of line supervision. It is 
an essential part of management’s drive 
to conserve manpower resources. From top 
management on down to first-line super- 
visors, all have the responsibility to pro- 
mote safe operations, to look for improve- 
ments that will prevent hazards, and to 
provide a climate in which each employee 
is aware of the need for constant vigilance 
against accidents. In view of the millions 
of dollars that are wasted annually 
through accidents—to say nothing of the 
suffering and hardships of the individuals 
concerned—any technique that encourages 
employees to perform their work more 
safely must be developed and applied. 

The suggestion program can support 
the safety program in several ways. For 
example: 


a. By conducting promotional programs for 
suggestions with a safety theme. 

b. By having all ideas which are submitted 
to the Safety Department and found useful 
referred to the Incentive Awards Committee 
for consideration for an award. 


g. Recruitment.—In recruitment the basic 
objective is to attract and employ able per- 
sons under merit system principles. In 
some occupational fields the public service 
cannot compete with private industry on a 
salary basis. Consequently, it is of utmost 
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importance to utilize all the intangible 
factors which may influence an individual 
toward a career in the public service. Here 
are two ways for using the suggestion pro- 
gram to help us achieve our recruitment 
objectives: 

a. The achievements of employees that are 
recognized with awards for suggestions should 
be fed back to the primary sources of recruit- 
ment of such personnel. 

b. The fact that the government is inter- 
ested in recruiting people who have fresh 
ideas, as evidenced by the extensive use of the 
suggestion program, should be built into re- 
cruiting literature and materials. 


4. Community Relations.—The fourth pro- 
gram which we believe can be helped by 
an effective suggestion program is com- 
munity relations. In many instances, a fed- 
eral establishment, a state agency, or the 
local government is the largest activity in 
a particular area. It is of great importance 
to the effectiveness of government opera- 
tions for such governmental bodies to 
conduct their business so there will be the 
best possible relations between their ac- 
tivities and the communities in which they 
are located. The objective is to have the 
citizens of the community recognize the 
governmental activity as a responsible and 
respected part of the total community and 
to have them regard its employees as per- 
forming essential work in a capable and 
efficient manner. Among other things, such 
a favorable attitude helps the activity re- 
cruit and retain able people. 

An active suggestion program produces 
cases, materials, and occasions which can 
be effectively used to support the agency’s 
community-relations program. For ex- 
ample, the two programs can be coordi- ' 
nated in these ways: 


a. Making sure that the local community 
is fully aware of the notable employee sug- 
gestions which earned awards. 

b. Inviting family and friends to the ac- 
tivity for awards ceremonies. 





Concluding Thought 
Occasionally we hear comments to the 
effect that a suggestion program reduces 
the authority and responsibilities of man- 
agement. A suggestion program is not a 
substitute for good supervision, planning, 
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ible proper stafing, controls, or any of the people. In fact, a successful suggestion pro- 
lual other elements of effective administration. gram requires an even more sensitive man- 
lere It is an aid to the administrator, a way of agement—a management sensitive to the 
pro- unleashing the vast potential of ingenuity influences which motivate people and sen- 
lent and resourcefulness that exists in our _ sitive to the need for progress. 
are 
ould 
ruit- = So aaa aaa 
iter- 
resh 
the Request Granted—We Hope .. . 
mie Respected sir, when I got to the building, I found that the hurricane had 
knocked some bricks off the top. So I rigged up a beam with a pulley at the 
pro- top of the building and hoisted up a couple of barrels full of bricks. When I 
by fixed the building, there was a lot of bricks left over. 
om- I hoisted the barrel back up again and secured the line at the bottom, and 
fed- then went up and filled the barrel with extra bricks. Then I went to the 
the bottom and cast off the line. 
yin Unfortunately, the barrel of bricks was heavier than I was and before I 
: knew what was happening the barrel started down, jerking me off the ground. 
wine I decided to hang on and halfway up I met the barrel coming down and re- 
— ceived a severe blow on the shoulder. 
to I then continued to the top, banging my head against the beam and getting 
the my finger jammed in the pulley. When the barrel hit the ground it burst its 
ac- bottom, allowing all the bricks to spill out. 
hey I was now heavier than the barrel and so started down again at high speed. 
the Halfway down, I met the barrel coming up and received severe injuries to my 
the shins. When I hit the ground I landed on the bricks, getting several painful 
and cuts from the sharp edges. 
wal At this point I must have lost my presence of mind, because I let go the 
ees line. The barrel then came down, giving me another heavy blow on the head 
at and putting me in the hospital. 
and I respectfully request sick leave. From The Manchester Guardian. (Unsigned 
uch letter ostensibly from a brick-layer in Barbados to his contracting firm.) 
re- 
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Why Not a Personnel Technician Intern Program? 


Wilbur L. Jenkins 





UR MORE PROGRESSIVE personnel de- 

partments are busily engaged in 
setting up training programs for the guid- 
ance and benefit of operating departments 
and even for other staff agencies. This is 
very sound and certainly an integral part 
of a good personnel program. But how 
much effort is exerted to train the stafts 
engaged in personnel work? 


How Well Are Personnel People Prepared for 
Their Work? 

It is true that most departments require 
educational achievements in certain pre- 
scribed fields, and many also require ex- 
perience as a condition of employment. 
There are some colleges and universities 
which conduct specialized courses in_per- 
sonnel studies. There are also universities 
which have a form of intern program by 
which the student gains college credits 
and experience in a personnel department 
at the same time. This is certainly com- 
mendable and there is a continuing need 
for more of the same. 

But in many respects personnel techni- 
cians and personnel administrators are the 
least prepared of all professions to engage 
in the important work assigned to them. 
They have one of the most difficult jobs 
in the world—dealing with fellow human 
beings. Yet how many of the people en- 
gaged in personnel work are really quali- 
fied to deal effectively with other people? 

There are no quantitative figures to 
support the assumption, but I would 
hazard an opinion that the majority of 
those engaged in personnel work “backed 
into” the profession. Many entered the 
field only after trying several different 
types of work, such as teaching, sociology, 
etc. In other words, many of us are mem- 
bers of a “second choice” profession. Very 
few now in the field entered personnel 
work after special preparation and with a 
long-standing desire to make this our life’s 
work. 


e Wilbur L. Jenkins is Personnel Director of 
Maricopa County, Arizona. 





The point of all this is that it is up to 
the personnel profession to establish in- 
tern programs within their own jurisdic- 
tions. But an apprentice personnel tech- 
nician, who is thrown into the beginning 
levels of personnel surveys, examinations, 
etc., is not the object which I would set up 
for a personnel intern program. I would 
set the goal as being the complete educa- 
tion of the intern in the fundamentals of 
the jobs for which he will be called upon 
to recruit, examine, and survey individ- 
uals. Before a personnel technician can 
really know the components which should 
go into an examination, or the tempera- 
ment which is best suited for a particular 
type of work, he must experience the prob- 
lems and the frustrations, as well as the 
rewards, which derive from those jobs. 


Personnel People Should Intern in Operating 
Departments 

Select a technician who is qualified by 
educational courses, training, personality, 
and the other factors which go into the 
selection process. Preferably pick a man 
who is fresh from college, who has defi- 
nitely decided upon public personnel 
work as a career, and who is willing to 
undergo rigid training before he sits in a 
personnel ofhce and makes decisions af- 
fecting the lives and well-being of others. 
Pay him the same salary as any other tech- 
nician. 

Once the selection is made, a brief in- 
doctrination program in the personnel de- 
partment should be conducted. The intern 
should first go through all of the processes 
within the personnel department before 
anything else. He should fully understand 
the whys and wherefores of the paper 
work, the appeals procedures, the policies 
of the administration, and other pertinent 
information. 
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Next the intern should be introduced 
to the department head of a pre-selected 
department. From that point on, and ex- 
cept for review of progress and the assign- 
ment to other departments, the link be- 
tween the personnel department and the 
intern should be a thin one. In many ways 
the intern should disassociate himself 
from the personnel department. He should 
become mentally and physically an em- 
ployee of the department in which he is 
placed. 

The department head should assign the 
intern to as many different jobs within the 
department as he can. Let the intern spend 
as much time as necessary to grasp the 
essentials of the job. He does not have to 
develop the physical stamina to run a jack- 
x1ammer, or the finger dexterity to run a 
billing machine, nor does he have to be- 
come a proficient draftsman, but in all 
cases he should attempt the jobs and find 
out for himself the true level of difficulty 
involved. Where it is absolutely imprac- 
tical for the intern to attempt the actual 
operation of a piece of equipment he 
should at least have an opportunity to ob- 
serve and learn the fundamentals of it. 

In all assignments the intern must be- 
come part of the operation. He must not 
stand aloof as the emissary of the person- 


nel department; for the period of the as-. 


signment he would be nothing more nor 
less than any other person engaged in the 
same work. By rotating his assignments 
within a department so he would cover 
all operations he will become acquainted 
not only with the processes but also with 
the people engaged in the work. He will 
have the opportunity to observe them as a 
fellow worker, not from the outside look- 
ing in. Their problems, their joys, and 
sorrows will become his. If the production 
is slow, he will be frustrated; if the work 
progresses commendably, he will share in 
the praise. In all cases he must be in com- 
plete empathy with the individuals with 
whom he is working. He must not wear 
a badge of authority as an “expert” from 
an administrative staff agency. 


What Could Intern Program Accomplish? 
The benefits to be expected from such a 
program are many. The intern should 
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gain a truer understanding of the jobs 
which he will later be called upon to evalu- 
ate for pay, classification, training, or test- 
ing purposes. The intern will have a chance 
to observe the operations without the veil 
which is an automatic defense against any 
“outsider” who is assigned to make a sur- 
vey of a particular position or section or 
department. He will not be there with a 
pad and pencil, making notes and recom- 
mending on classifications. He will be 
there just as another pair of hands to help 
with the work. 

In this process all should not be one- 
sided. The intern should not just receive 
information from the employees. He will 
also be selling the personnel program by 
lending a sympathetic ear to the problems 
of the individuals. Just by showing a genu- 
ine interest in the work being performed, 
an intern can do much to develop lasting 
rapport between himself and the operat- 
ing employee. This should be even more 
intensified if the intern is actively seeking 
to master the mechanics of the operation 
and really trying to perform the tasks. It 
is a trait in human nature to be willing to 
help the beginner and to seek an outlet 
when given the opportunity to explain to 
a sympathetic ear just what our jobs are 
all about. 

This program should last not more than 
one year. During that time an intern could 
cover most of the departments and at least 
get an idea of the various tasks being per- 
formed. In larger jurisdictions it might be 
necessary to break the intern program 
into sections, with assignments to specified 
departments, but without attempting to 
have any one intern cover all departments. 
In the smaller and medium sized agencies 
one person should be able to cover the 
territory satisfactorily. 

The immediate questions which come 
to mind on such a proposal are: “How 
would the administration and the tax- 
payers benefit? What if the intern only 
stays for one year and then moves into 
some other department or organization? 
How can this be justified from an admin- 
istrative viewpoint? 

The personnel department and the ad- 
ministration would receive full returns on 
this program just from the reservoir of 
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good will which would be a long lasting 
result. One of the common complaints in 
operating departments, and in too many 
cases they are justified, is that the tech- 
nician assigned to make a survey did not 
really understand the job he was survey- 
ing. Often the statement is made that per- 
sonnel people are theorists and ivory-tow- 
ered idealists. They have no grasp of the 
difficulties of a job, or the problems in- 
herent in it. And, due to the press of 
time, it is often necessary to make only a 
very cursory examination of a position 
before making recommendations _affect- 
ing it. This is another complaint of the 
employees and the operating departments; 
the technician did not spend enough time 
on the study to make a thorough analysis. 

How many of these complaints could be 
avoided if the person making a job anal- 
ysis, for example, is the same intern who 
had spent time in the department learning 
what the jobs were all about? He would 
be greeted as a friend and as a person with 
understanding, rather than with the cold 
suspicion inherent in lack of common 
meeting grounds and ignorance of the 
personnel processes. 

Even if the intern left after the one year 
program, benefits could still be derived 
from his time and the money which was 
paid to him if the personnel department 
required a weekly resume of his activities. 
At least a half day per week should be set 
aside for the intern to discuss with the 
other members of the personnel staff his 
observations and impressions. He should 
be required to put these observations, im- 
pressions, comments, and analyses on pa- 
per each weck. A wealth of information 
could be gleaned from such reports. Even 
a person far removed from the scene of 
operations would have a grasp of the pe- 
culiar situations existing in a department 
by perusing such reports. It would pre- 
pare the technician to be better able to 
meet the idiosyncracies of individuals, or to 
circumvent departmental attitudes which 
are of an adverse nature. 

A third benefit is the impression left 
upon the people with whom the intern has 
worked. The idea that the personnel de- 
partment really seems to be interested 
enough to take the trouble to send some- 
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one down to them on such a program 
should do much to dispel suspicion and 
misunderstanding. This program would 
be profitable just on the employee rela- 
tions angle alone. 


Some Errors to Avoid 

By the personnel department.—Ihere are 
a couple of points which should be kept 
in mind. The personnel director must re- 
sist the temptation to pull the intern into 
the stream of personnel work prior to the 
completion of the internship. Under the 
pressure of heavy work loads and dead- 
lines, it is only natural to want to tempo- 
rarily use the technician or intern, always 
with the solemn observation that each 
time would be the last time. This would 
nullify the purpose of the program and 
would kill it immediately. Once an intern 
was pulled out of a department to make a 
survey or perform other personnel tasks 
he could only re-enter as a person con- 
nected with the personnel department. 
His actions would become subject to sus- 
picion and every note taken and every 
movement would convince the employees 
that he was sent there as a “spy.” He 
would no longer be one of the fellows; he 
would become a man from the personnel 
department. So caution number one is to 
resist the temptation to utilize the intern’s 
abilities before the full fruition of the 
program. 

By the operating department.—Another 
point is that preparation must be laid long 
in advance of placing an intern into a de- 
partment. The department head must be 
fully informed of the purposes of the pro- 
gram and sold on the idea. It must be un- 
derstood that the intern is to be treated as 
any other employee while in the depart- 
ment. He should not be expected to be a 
bridge between the department head and 
the personnel department. He should be 
considered as a “utility man.” He should 
not be called upon by the department 
head to perform work of a strictly person- 
nel technician nature. Also, the depart- 
ment head must resist the temptation to 
brainwash the intern to the extent of at- 
tempting to becloud the true nature of a 
position, At all times it must be kept in 
mind by the department head that the in- 
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am tern does not represent the personnel de- The intern should be instructed that 
nd partment as such and is not there to make any reports which he makes must be dis- 
ild a survey or to give any interpretations of cussed with the department or division 
la- personnel policies, much less to make “un- head _ prior to submission. A copy of such 
official” evaluations of positions. reports should go to the department con- 
By the intern.—The intern must be thor- cerned. The reports should only contain 
oughly indoctrinated before entering the impressions and observations, not recom- 
are operating departments to the thinking mendations. 
-pt patterns of an ordinary worker. He must 
re- restrain himself from offering opinions or In Summary 
1to suggestions. Even if he sees an operation I believe an intern program is necessary 
he which could be bettered or eliminated, his — foy personnel technicians. A program such 
he methods of correcting the situation should as the one outlined above would go far 
ad- not be through his ties with the personnel toward improving relationships between 
D0- department. They should be through the the personnel department and operating 
Lys normal channels of a suggestion system, if departments. The personnel department 
ch one exists, Or in discussions over coffee, Or, has much to gain through having a thor- 
ld in a real emergency, by approaching the oyghly qualified technician on its staff 
nd supervisor the same as any other employee once the internship is completed. The 
mm would. But he must keep in mind at all personnel profession will gain from having 
Sa times that once he steps out of the role of — Wel}.qualified individuals in the field who 
ks being a fellow worker and assumes the have a real understanding of the line em- 
mn- guise of a personnel analyst his usefulness _ployees’ problems. Furthermore, it wouldn’t 
nt. in that department, and probably all other hurt most of us to take a sabbatical leave 
us- departments, is nullified as an intern. He and try this out ourselves. Who knows, it 
ry would then of necessity have to enter the might be that even we “experts” still have 
eS mainstream of personnel work. room for improvement. 
He 
he 
el ee ee a ee 
to 
- Civil Service Examiner in Its Natural Habitat 
' HIs is a rare species which is fast becoming extinct. First observed near 
ae Washington, D. C. and Albany, N. Y. in 1883 it gradually extended its 
" range to most of the United States and Canada. Naturally inquisitive and shy 
8 it has developed elaborate camouflage which permits it to mingle unnoticed 
le- with homo sapiens, of which it is considered by some authorities a sub-species. 
be A theory, generally rejected, has been advanced that the Civil Service Ex- 
rO- aminer is actually an abnormal development or aberration occurring infre- 
in- quently in homo sapiens. Support for this theory came from the fact that oc- 
as casiona! members of homo sapiens may join a Civil Service Examiner colony. 
rt- Such contacts are usually short-lived, however and the individual homo 
a sapiens soon finds the association distasteful. 
nd The Civil Service Examiner is not to be confused with the Position Status 
be Examiner, a more desirable species, usually found in the higher altitudes of 
ld the Administrative offices. It is readily distinguished from this latter species 
by the drooping corners of the mouth, the preoccupied facial expression, and 
- the distinctive call “no-no-no-no” which is repeated rapidly and with great 
wi emphasis. The Civil Service Examiner occasionally leaves its natural habitat 
rt- and is found roosting or browsing in odd corners of reference libraries, where 
to it seems to prefer a diet of rare and esoteric data. The species is naturally 
at- gentle and harmless unless angered by protests, appeals or directives from the 
a administrative office. Because of its failure to reproduce in sufficient numbers 
in the species is in grave danger of early extinction.—Carv E. TREMER, Principal 
‘n- Personnel Examiner, New York State Department of Civil Service. 
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MPORTANT QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


The Question 


“The traditional policy is to have the probationary period run for a fixed period such as 
six months. Do you think it would be a good idea to give the supervisor authority to end 
the probationary period whenever he believes the employee merits permanent status?” 


Says CLARENCE F. WILLEY ... 


Professor of Psychology and Education, Nor- 
wich University, and Consultant to the Per- 
sonnel Department, State of Vermont. 


Public personnel administration must some- 
times be highly legalistic to be fortified against 
challenges before appeal boards and in the 
courts. In other phases of operation, rigidity 
exists solely because of inertia and deficiencies 
of imagination. The fixed probationary period 
must be regarded as an example of unneces- 
sary rigidity. 

The fixed probationary period is a relic of 
an era of little confidence in selection or su- 
pervision. It has served its purpose and should 
now be superseded by more positive proce- 
dures. It should be kept on the books, if at all, 
only as an aid to defining the terminal date for 
deliberation in marginal cases; its significance 
otherwise ought to be gradually chipped away, 
and reference and recourse to it should become 
rare. 

At the present time it is realistic to assume a 
high degree of efficiency in the selection proc- 
ess. The appointee survives a complex fivefold 
screening. He has selected himself as suitable 
for the position and has continued in this be- 
lief through all the formalities of the examina- 
tion process. He has met the minimum quali- 
fications, which are apt to err on the side of 
excessive restrictiveness. There has been some 
kind of formal or informal character investiga- 
tion. An examination for ranking purposes has 
been conducted. There has been at least one 
elaborate appointment interview; more likely 
there have been several, with different staff 
members participating, and with these inter- 


views followed by intensive conferring before a 
choice was made. It is recognized that the ap- 
pointee is not going to be the perfect em- 
ployee, but he has proven that he has indis- 
putable merits and no fatally disqualifying lia- 
bilities. The appointee has received a much 
more exacting scrutiny than most private em- 
ployers deem necessary, yet private emplovers 
do not hesitate to make initial appointments 
“permanent,” subject, of course, to the cus- 
tomary “for cause” reservations, which will not 
be rewritten in more lenient phrasing after the 
first six months of employment. 

The spread of management knowledge 
makes it permissible to assume that what has 
been so often advocated as indispensable orien- 
tation has become common practice in public 
personnel administration. If this assumption is 
correct, plenty of time is taken to introduce 
the new employee to the organization which 
he is joining. He is given a full view of the 
duties of his own position and also of those po- 
sitions immediately above, beside, and below 
his. He is told to what extent he will be super- 
vised. Work standards, with respect to quantity 
and quality, are specified in detail. The pace 
of work is made clear, as is the formality of 
dealings with the public and_ relationships 
within the organization. After all reasonable 
steps have been taken to make sure that the 
employee knows just what is expected of him, 
he is given an assignment and goes to work 
on it. : 

Now commences the phase in which good 
personnel management undermines the case 
for the rigid probationary period. Our new 
employee is going to make mistakes. These can 
be called to his attention as soon as they occur. 
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Or they can be mulled over and relished in su- 
pervisory-administrative conclave, to be re- 
corded for use on the day of judgment. It is 
largely a matter of whether the supervisor plays 
the role of supervisor, or the roles of agent 
provocateur and private eye. If the supervisor 
accepts and carries out his responsibility for 
constant and frank directing and evaluating, 
every working day of the new employee be- 
comes an eight-hour examination. It will soon 
be evident whether the inevitable initial de- 
ficiencies can be overcome; once the super- 
visor is satisfied that the employee’s work is 
going to be standard or better, it is difficult to 
see what is gained by prolonging beyond that 
point a probationary period which will only 
confirm the already proven. 

The marginal appointee, selected because of 
a dearth of applicants, or perhaps the excep- 
tion to the probabilities of thorough screening, 
cannot be made a permanent employee so 
quickly. What is needed to evaluate him is not 
the probationary period but a period of pro- 
bation, which is quite a different thing. A true 
period of probation would be no set six 
months but rather an administratively deter- 
mined five, eight, or twenty weeks for giving 
special supervisory assistance. Again, good su- 
pervision will permit early definition of the 
probable limits of improvement, and the su- 
pervisor, working intensively to help the em- 
ployee, will soon have a wealth of data to back 
up whatever administrative action seems ap- 
propriate. 

A fast decision on promoted employees 
should be even simpler, as there are usually 
only a few uncertainties, related to the new 
work, to be resolved. The principal hazards in 
advancement of an employee long in the or- 
ganization lie in the doubts and anxieties of 
promotion, sometimes coupled with an inabil- 
ity to assume the impersonality which pre- 
cludes close friendship with associates formerly 
of equal rank. Success or failure in accomplish- 
ing the transition should be evident quickly 
enough so that the position vacated by promo- 
tion could often be left unfilled until a final 
decision on the promotion is made, thus per- 
mitting a return to the position previously 
held, when this seems called for, without com- 
plicated readjustments. 

The best examination is not performance on 
the job, as so often stated, but good supervi- 
sion of such performance. To the extent tech- 
niques of supervision have improved during 
almost a hundred years of assiduous investiga- 
tion of management problems, the period of 
probation can and should be reduced. 


] 





Says WILLIAM B. WEBSTER .. . 


Personnel Director, Personnel Board, State 

of Washington. 

I believe the supervisor should have author- 
ity and responsibility to terminate the proba- 
tionary period whenever he believes the em- 
ployee will not be able to handle the job satis- 
factorily. 

It is not uncommon for a supervisor to seek 
advice regarding the handling of an employee 
whom he later realizes should have been ter- 
minated during his probationary period. I 
have heard this same point raised frequently 
by board members following the hearing of an 
appeal from dismissal. 

The personnel administrator can assist the 
line supervisor in avoiding action which is 
either too hasty or too late through the me- 
dium of good procedure, supervisory training, 
and keeping a constant vigil for “smoke sig- 
nals.” 

On the other hand, I believe that equal and 
fair treatment of all employees requires that 
the supervisor adhere to uniform probationary 
time limits in granting permanent status to 
employees whom he believes will perform satis- 
factorily. 

New employees should have equal oppor- 
tunity to acquire the benefits of permanent 
status without some having to wait longer than 
others. However, employment conditions are 
not uniform. Some supervisors make faster de- 
cisions than others; a supervisor may be able 
to observe one new employee more closely 
than another; some jobs require much more 
time than others for all of the important duties 
to occur or for the results of the employee's 
work to be evaluated; and, either supervisor 
or employee may change jobs before evalua- 
tions can be made. 

Employment will be more attractive to new 
employees if they know definitely when they 
will become eligible to compete in promo- 
tional examinations, or participate in retire- 
ment and health plans, or in credit unions. 


Says ULLMONT JAMES... 


Director of Personnel, Government of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States. 


I do not believe that a supervisor should 
have the authority to end a probationary pe- 
riod whenever he believes the employee merits 
permanent status. Such action would not only 
seem to be a hurried, emotional reaction, but 
would also defeat the objective purpose be- 
hind the establishment of the probationary 
period. 
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As is known, the probationary period is a 
working “test” period. A testing period re- 
quires the element of “time” if one is to arrive 
at a satisfactory decision—and be happy about 
it two years later if the person remains on the 
job. 

Contrariwise, it may seem that the same ar- 
gument would be proper in considering the 
termination of the probationary period for un- 
satisfactory services. This, however, is not nec- 
essarily true. Not only is the probationary pe- 
riod a time of observation, evaluation and ad- 
justment, but it is also an opportunity for re- 
jecting any employee whose performance does 
not meet the required standards or who may 
be unwilling to perform satisfactorily the du- 
ties of the position. 

Procedure should also be established, how- 
ever, to ensure correct records and reporting 
for satisfactory and unsatisfactory probation- 
ary periods. 


Says MAX S. LINDEMANN ... 


Personnel Officer, Personnel Department, 
City of Madison, Wisconsin. 


In order to resolve a question of this type it 
is necessary to weigh the advantages against 
the disadvantages. The question may be re- 
solved one way for one jurisdiction and an- 
other way for another. In fact, within any gov- 
ernmental organization, it may be to the ad- 
vantage of employees as a whole and to the 
disadvantage of most supervisors, or vice versa. 
Within each of these employee and employer 
groups it may be to the best interests of some 
and to the apparent detriment of others. Con- 
sequently, the final decision must be made by 
the legislative body concerned. 

A policy of this sort might be a morale 
booster to newly hired employees in that it 
would give them a sense of belonging, or 
Status, and a desire for continued growth and 
self-improvement sooner than otherwise. In 
cases where merit salary increases were with- 
held until the completion of the probationary 
period, the sooner the new workers acquired 
permanent status, the quicker they would get 
their increases. However, the gaining of an 
early permanent status merely to gain salary 
advancement more quickly than otherwise, 
might lead to abuses and still not develop the 
“esprit de corps” desired. It would seem that 
the probationary salary increase should not de- 
pend solely upon obtaining an early perma- 
nent status. 

One problem is that there might not be uni- 
form administration of the provision. A possi- 
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ble solution would be to explain the procedure 
through intensive supervisory training across 
departmental lines. Another approach would 
be to begin with the top administrators, for ex- 
ample, the mayor or city manager and then 
discuss the proposed provision at a meeting of 
department heads. After they have developed 
the idea themselves, it could be presented to 
all supervisory personnel for further review 
and development. Thereafter, there could be 
discussions in small employee groups and final 
acceptance at a general meeting of all em- 
ployees. Another way, of course, is to pass the 
law and try to get compliance afterwards. 

If supervisory personnel are not thoroughly 
sold on the advantages of such a policy to be- 
gin with, forcing them to a decision even in 
meritorious cases, may do more harm than 
good, not only for the new employees, but also 
for those supervisors who prefer not to do so 
because of their belief in a fixed period sys- 
tem, or are not willing to face the issue. The 
policy will not look like favoritism to the rest 
of the employees, both older and_ recently 
hired, if they realize that the positive action 
taken by the supervisor to end the probation- 
ary period was in behalf of a well qualified em- 
ployee who has been sufficiently accepted into 
the group, provided that the group has a fun- 
damental belief in a system of merit as con- 
trasted to strict seniority. 

Whether the administration of probation is 
under a merit system, by union agreement, or 
otherwise, it would seem to be helpful to have 
a written policy establishing a uniform system 
to the extent that there be a minimum period 
of about one-half the length of the full fixed 
period before the probationary period could 
be terminated. In other words, no six-month 
probationary periods to end before three 
months. For school librarians and a few others, 
a full school year might be essential. 

A policy of shortening the probationary pe- 
riod in meritorious cases may tend to help 
most employers to aid in the orientation of all 
new employees in an attitude of mutual trust 
and confidence. Also, it is to be hoped that the 
newly hired employees would take a positive 
attitude toward probation rather than a nega- 
tive one of marking time during the fixed 
probationary period. There would be some 
incentive for probationers to get into perma- 
nent status ahead of the deadline, and thus 
give them some respect for the procedures in- 
volved. However, some newly hired employees, 
who expected to have their probationary 
period shortened because of what they thought 
was meritorious service, will be disappointed. 
A few of these cases may turn out to be mal- 
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contents unless properly counseled. In all 
cases of probationers, there should be con- 
tinuous rapport between supervisors and em- 
ployees to discuss these problems to the mutual 
satisfaction of each. In fact, if talking things 
over and reviewing performance were done 
with a constructive approach from time to 
time as the need arose during the probationary 
period, employees would understand pretty 
well their strengths and deficiencies. ‘Then 
both could try to work out cooperatively a 
plan of development or improvement. In 
other words, probationary employees would be 
considered individually and as persons in ac- 
cordance with their own mental and emotional 
needs and on their own merits rather than 
collectively under what might be considered a 
fixed period system, no matter how short or 
long the fixed period might be. Their abilities 
and skills might show up more quickly and 
their general attitude and sense of achieve- 
ment be better from the beginning of their 
period of employment. 

If employees begin with a better attitude 
toward the personnel rules and employment 
practices, it is entirely likely that they would 
have a better attitude throughout their work- 
ing period concerning practically all adminis- 
trative matters. Moreover, if administrative 
officials get to feel that they can take positive 
action before the completion of a fixed proba- 
tionary period, this feeling on their part might 
tend to make for better supervisor-employee 
relationships. 

A disadvantage is that outside of a few out- 
standing probationers, the dividing line be- 
tween the excellent and satisfactory employees 
is not clear. It is a difficult problem for even 
one supervisor to be so exacting and to make 
decisions in borderline cases. Moreover, there 
is always the possibility of employees submerg- 
ing weaknesses until after the close of a proba- 
tionary period whether for a fixed period or 
for a shorter one. Of course, the longer the pro- 
bationary period, the less likelihood there is of 
this being done. However, where deficiencies 
are hidden because of fear and not objectively 
discussed by both the workers and the em- 
ployers with sympathy and understanding on 
the part of the supervisors and with a view 
towards the improvement of weaknesses, there 
is very little if any opportunity for the situa- 
tion to be corrected. The tendency in many 
fixed period arrangements is to let matters 
slide, though this need not be so. Conversely, 
unless there is a sufficiently constructive ap- 
proach toward the problem of ending the pro- 
bationary period whenever supervisors believe 
the employees merit permanent status, the 
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mere early ending of a fixed period of proba- 
tion may not bring the desired results. 

Thus, it seems there would be considerable 
difficulty in administering such a program. 
However, the effort might be well worth while. 
Supervisory attitudes, at least during the pro- 
bationary period, would probably be sharp- 
ened. More attention might be paid to in-serv- 
ice training. And last, but not least, there is 
the possibility of improving morale, at least 
among probationary workers. 


Says WAYNE HIGBEE ... 


Personnel Director, City of Santa Monica, 
California. 


I could simply answer NO and let it go at 
that, but I suppose I should give some reasons. 
Before we discuss a flexible probationary pe- 
riod, let’s re-examine the purpose of this pe- 
riod. 

The probationary period should be re-. 
garded as an integral part of the examination 
process. The supervisor should take advan- 
tage of this period of time to secure the most 
effective adjustment of a new employee to his 
position; to closely observe the employee's 
work for the purpose of helping him develop 
in skill and efficiency; and to dismiss any em- 
ployee whose performance does not meet the 
required work standards. It is the supervisor's 
duty, during the probationary period of each 
employee, to investigate thoroughly the efh- 
ciency, attitude, integrity, and adaptability of 
such employee and to determine whether or 
not the employee should be retained in the 
public service. 

The employee, too, has obligations during 
this period. It is his opportunity to prove to 
his supervisor that he can perform efficiently 
on the job after having attained the eligible 
list. The supervisor should establish certain ob- 
jectives or goals of efficiency and proficiency to 
be attained during the probationary period. 
These should not be established arbitrarily. 
These objectives have a much better chance of 
being reached if the employee himself is al- 
lowed to help set the schedule. If a job is 
broken down into its component parts, and the 
employee is given an opportunity to estimate 
how soon he feels he can attain each of these 
successively more difficult goals, a good work- 
ing relationship between the employee and the 
supervisor can be established. Obviously this 
type of probationary training will vary with 
the class and also with the individual. 

Now for the question. The question, as 
stated, implies that the supervisor would have 
discretionary power to end the probationary 








period almost immediately after appointment, 
or continue it up to an indefinite number of 
months or years. It seems to me this could de- 
velop into an impossible situation. True, many 
employees can demonstrate in a short time 
that they are, and will continue to be, satis- 
factory employees. However, other employees 
in the same class, because of individual differ- 
ences, may take longer to demonstrate effi- 
ciency. If a supervisor were to terminate one 
employee’s probation after two months but 
continued the probationary period of another 
in the same class, a most disastrous morale 
problem could result. 

There is no question but that individual dif- 
ferences vary greatly, but rating these indi- 
vidual differences through a formal rating sys- 
tem has pointed up the problem of comparing 
one employee with the other. Most supervisors 
are reluctant to rate realistically when a vari- 
ance in ratings creates dissatisfaction within 
his immediate work group. This condition 
would be accentuated in the case of unequal 
probationary periods based on individual ac- 
complishment. 

Just as there are major differences among 
employees, supervisors too come in good, bad, 
and indifferent. Some supervisors would ter- 
minate a probationary period immediately to 
get the problem out of the way; others might 
dawdle for months. Standards for determining 
competence of performance would not be uni- 
form. 

A good case can be made for some flexibility 
of probationary periods, but it seems to me 
that this flexibility should be on a class rather 
than an individual basis. For unskilled or semi- 
skilled laborers, adaptability can be deter- 
mined within a very short time. Six months, 
while an arbitrary figure, is probably a reason- 
able length of time for most classes. For some 
classes where training is a requirement during 
the first few weeks or months of service, or in a 
high level position where it takes some time 
for an incumbent to acquaint himself with all 
of the ramifications of the job, a year’s proba- 
tionary period might be valid. These are judg- 
ment decisions, but I believe control should be 
in the Personnel Department. Many times we 
have had supervisors request an extension of 
the probationary period on an_ individual 
basis. I do not believe this is good practice. If 
the work is such that all employees in a class 
should have a longer probationary period, that 
is one thing; but if the probationary period 
has been set at a reasonable length of time and 
other employees in the class have either been 
accepted or rejected during that time, it would 
take a very special set of circumstances to make 
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any exception on any individual employee. If 
an employee shows within a short period of 
time that he will successfully complete his pro- 
bationary period, it would only be good man- 
agement practice to inform him of this fact, 
compliment him on his excellent work and 
progress in the department, and assure him 
that when the time comes for the end of pro- 
bation report, he will receive a satisfactory one. 
Conversely, if an employee is slow to adapt 
himself to the work situation, the terminal 
date of the probationary period can be pointed 
out to encourage the employee to improve his 
performance. These methods would avoid fric- 
tion between individuals and between the em- 
ployee and supervisor. 

The charge is made many times that em- 
ployees become permanent because a super- 
visor fails to take action even though he has 
some reservations concerning the employee. 
This can be overcome by a positive approach 
to the probationary period. Our Santa Monica 
rules provide that unless the appointing au- 
thority requests permanent status for an em- 
ployee and gives substantiating reasons for 
this request, the employee is automatically ter- 
minated at the end of his probationary period. 
This forces the supervisor to state his opinion, 
and the Personnel Department polices the 
probationary period so that no one is inad- 
vertently terminated. 

I may have wandered all over the place on 
this question, but I would not recommend 
giving the supervisor authority to end the pro- 
bationary period whenever he feels the em- 
ployee has earned permanent status. In my 
opinion, such a policy would create more prob- 
lems than it would solve. 


Says MRS. ALMA ARMSTRONG ... 


Secretary, Jacksonville, Florida, Civil Service 
Board. 


There have been some good reasons pre- 
sented from time to time by personnel techni- 
cians, supervisory personnel, and even from 
probationary employees themselves to shorten 
the probationary period. For example, if an 
employee is able to demonstrate his ability to 
do the work, within a period of go days or less 
is it really necessary to require him to wait a 
period of six months or longer to acquire a 
permanent status because of some hard and 
fast fixed rule governing probationary period? 
However, it is a well accepted fact that the 
probationary employee is on his best behavior. 
He does his best to make good, knowing that 
he can be terminated without a right of ap- 
peal, and termination might jeopardize his 
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chances of being restored to the eligible list 
and place a bad mark on his employment rec- 
ord. Another factor to be considered is that 
job specifications often provide for varied du- 
ties to be performed. In a month’s time, or even 
longer, for reasons sometimes beyond the su- 
pervisor’s control, the probationary employee 
is not assigned to all these duties. Too often a 
probationary employee is regimented during 
the probationary period to one or two assign- 
ments described among several in the specifica- 
tions for a particular class of work. If the pro- 
bationary employee should be given a perma- 
nent status before he learns all of the duties 
associated with the job or before he has occa- 
sion to demonstrate his ability to perform all 
of the work required, it would be too late for 
the supervisor to take advantage of the proba- 
tionary period. He would be subjected to ap- 
pearing as a witness against the employee in a 
hearing or the department would be burdened 
with an incompetent employee. If the proba- 
tionary period is shortened, it would be nec- 
essary to expedite the training of the em- 
ployee in all phases of the work for which he 
was employed to enable the supervisor to give 
a fair appraisal of the employee and determine 
his ability to do the work required before ac- 
cording him a permanent status. 

If a system should be devised whereby man- 
agement could determine the period of proba- 
tion with limitations as to the maximum time 
allowed, then other factors might enter into 
the picture and cause some chaos and dissen- 
sion among the employees. Thus, the date the 
employee is made permanent is considered 
when seniority credits on promotional tests are 
figured. In many jurisdictions it is the date the 
employee becomes a member of the pension 
fund. Many sets of rules provide that only 
permanent employees can participate in pro- 
motional tests. If two or more employees are 
hired on a probationary basis about the same 
time and in the same department and one is 
made permanent within go days and the other 
at the end of six months or a year, no uni- 
form procedure would be in effect. The em- 
ployee who was required to wait a longer pe- 
riod of time would most likely develop the 
attitude that he was being discriminated 
against, particularly if his longer probationary 
period was required due to the characteristics 
of his position over which he had no control. 
Then, too, it would be burdensome for the 
personnel or civil service department to fol- 
low up on reasons why one employee was re- 
quired to serve go days and another a longer 
period if this should be a function of the per- 
sonnel department. 


In some jurisdictions, a medical examina- 
tion is required before an employee can ob- 
tain a permanent status. In some jurisdictions, 
the personnel department sends notices to de- 
partment heads at least 30 days before the ex- 
piration of the probationary period to remind 
them that the employee will acquire perma- 
nent status if he remains in the employ of the 
city or county for a period longer than the 
period of probation authorized. It would be 
somewhat difhcult for a personnel department 
to know when to send these reminders if the 
period of probation should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the department head with restric- 
tions as to the maximum time allowed. 

We must face the fact that many supervisors 
and department heads are too lenient in ap- 
praising probationary employees and too lax 
in dismissing an incompetent probationary 
employee. To authorize such supervisors to 
shorten the probationary period would tend 
to render the probationary period virtually in- 
effective. 

Instead of a shorter probationary period, it 
might often be advantageous to have a longer 
period. Lengthening the period would pro- 
vide more time to educate supervisors to the 
advantages and uses of the probationary pe- 
riod; to make follow ups and send reminders 
to department heads; to ask for reports on pro- 
bationary employees; and to secure informa- 
tion for a test evaluation program to deter- 
mine whether or not the recruiting program 
is giving good results. To shorten the period 
of probation would likewise shorten the period 


-of time the personnel department would have 


to make these necessary inquiries regarding 
the work performance of probationary em- 
ployees. 

Provisional appointees frequently have po- 
litical connections. Even though they may have 
the ability to pass the required examination 
and receive a change of status from provisional 
to probationary, in their great anxiety to be 
accorded a permanent status they may cause 
political pressure to be exerted on a supervisor 
to shorten the probationary period before a 
fair appraisal of the employee's ability can be 
made. 

There are some positions that entail routine 
duties which require a shorter period of pro- 
bation. In such cases it sometimes happens 
that although the employee learns the work 
and becomes permanent, he cannot be as- 
signed to answer a telephone, relieve another 
staff member, or make contacts with the public 
due to his temperament or some personality 
traits that was not revealed or noticed during 
the early months of the employee’s service. Not 
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only do we need to learn that the employee 
can demonstrate his ability to do the general 
work required; we must also find out if he is 
emotionally stable, dependable, and will fol- 
low through and complete assignments. Only 
time itself will divulge unfavorable character- 
istics not readily discernible during the first 
months or weeks of an employee’s probation- 
ary employment. It has been found in some 
localities that the seeds of dissension take root 
when an employee is required to serve the 
maximum period of probation when he knows 
that the department head could have short- 
ened the probationary period had he simply 
made the request. 

Some personnel technicians have recom- 
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mended that an employee should not auto- 
matically acquire a permanent status at the 
expiration of his probationary period but that 
the department head must give a report of the 
satisfactory work performed by the employee 
for him to secure permanent status. Such a pro- 
cedure certainly should be in effect in juris- 
dictions where the probationary period is 
either shortened or can be ended any time 
within a period of from one to six months or 
from one month to a year. It would appear 
that this plan would also be beneficial even if 
the probationary period covers a specific or 
fixed period of time as it would serve to alert 
the department head regarding his responsibil- 
ity in connection with this important subject. 





Five Sense Worth .. . 


Someone with a yen for mathematics has figured out that to earn your living, 
you depend on your eyesight six times as much as our other four senses com- 
bined. Of course, if you are a piano tuner, a tea taster or a perfume sampler, 
it might be different, but for the average person the relative value of your 
senses is as follows: Eyesight 87.0%; Hearing 7.0%; Smell 3.59%; Touch 1.5%; 
Taste 1.0%. If you are on an eye-hazardous job anywhere, at the shop or at 
home, you can’t afford to gamble with your eyesight. Wear eye protective 


equipment because it’s smart to do so. 
You can walk on an artificial leg. 
You can eat with an artificial hand. 


But you can’t see out of an artificial eye.—From Employee Information 


Bulletin, VA Center, Wood, Wisconsin. 
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The feature is possible because of the cooperation of the U.S. Civil Service 
| Commission. This bibliography on position classification and pay adminis- 
tration in the public service was prepared by the staff of the Commission’s 
Library under the direction of Mrs. Elaine Woodruff, Librarian. 

Selections are made on the basis of (1) general availability; (2) pertinence 
to the public service generally, and (3) recency of material. 








POSITION CLASSIFICATION AND PAY ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Selected References 


Position Classification 


Byers, Kenneth M., Robert Montilla and Elmer V. Williams. 


Elements of position classification in local government. Chicago, Civil service as- 
sembly of the United States and Canada, 1955. 49 pp. (Personnel report no. 554) 

Pamphlet which discusses all phases of position classification from a practical viewpoint. 
Prepared for use of untrained personnel in small public jurisdictions who want to apply 
the elements of position classification for their particular purposes. 


Civil service assembly of the United States and Canada. 
Position classification in the public service; a report submitted to the Civil service 
assembly by the Committee on position-classification and pay plans in the public 
service. Chicago, 1941. 404 pp. 
This publication is a basic text for any one interested in position classification in public 
jurisdictions. It is out of print, but should be available in public libraries and research 
institutions. 





Coppock, Robert W. 


Tailored class specifications for the smaller jurisdiction. Public personnel review, 
vol. 12, no. 2, April 1951, pp. 92-98. 


Gives examples of how the class specification can be adapted to meet the individual 
needs of the smaller agency. 
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Garnier, Robert C. 
The maintenance of a classification plan. Chicago, Civil service assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 1953. 6 pp. (Personnel briefs, no. 7) 

Outlines steps to be taken in maintaining the classification plan and says that a good 
program places major emphasis on continuous review of new positions, vacant positions, 
and positions with changing duties and responsibilities. 













Getting the most out of classification. 
Personnel administration, vol. 14, no. 3, May 1951, pp. 18-38. 

Contents: 1. The problem of the position description, by H. N. Meng; 2. Personnel 
uses of job information, by Clara E. Ritcher; 3. A positive approach to classification main- 
tenance, by Julius E. Eitington; 4. Streamlining the classification process, by Ogden ©. 

Reed. 












Lanham, Elizabeth. 
Job evaluation. New York, McGraw-Hill book company, inc., 1955. 404 pp. 
Presents a guide to solution of basic problems which organizations have to solve when 
installing job evaluation programs. Includes basic steps from organization for installation 
through policy formulation and control of resulting wage and salary plan. 











Lawson, Melvin J. 
Arithmetic for classifiers. Public personnel review, vol. 16, no. 4, October 1955, 
pp. 206-209. ' 

Explains how the Los Angeles City Civil Service Commission endeavors to maintain 
its classification plan as accurately and economically as possible by the use of an inventory, 
and auditing program, and a continuous check-up. 












Lutz, Leland D. 
What kind of job evaluation? Public personnel review, vol. 14, no. 3, July 1953, 
pp. 119-122. 





Re-examination of some of the bases of job evaluation plans as well as of the funda- 
mental concepts of pay administration in the public service. (Edward N. Hay replies to 






the Lutz article, pp. 123-127) 










McInnis, H. D. 
The case for centralized authority in job classification. Public personnel review, 

vol. 20, no. 3, May-June 1957, pp. 44-48. 
Discusses four criteria—consistency, accuracy, rapidity, and economy—which author feels 
satisfactorily prove the superiority of a position classification system which is based on 
centralized authority and direct control of field classification offices. 












Powell, Norman J. 
Personnel administration in government. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
inc., 1956. 548 pp. 

Chapter 14: Position classification, pp. 321-352. 

Chapter 15: Pay rates and plans, pp. 353-377: 











Schneider, James D. 
Collective-bargaining in the field of job classification; the joint classification com- 
mittee at TVA. Personnel, vol. 30, no. 1, July 1953, pp. 49-53- 

Organization, operations, and value of the joint classification committee at the ‘Ven- 







nessee valley authority. 
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Society for personnel administration. 


Position evaluation techniques; a discussion and appraisal. Washington, 1956. 
28 pp. (Pamphlet no. 10) 

Examines position evaluation systems and techniques with emphasis on distinguishing 
levels and gradations of positions. Presents criteria for appraising evaluation techniques 
and then describes and analyzes particular evaluation systems and techniques and applies 
these criteria. 


Soriegel, William R. and Elizabeth Lanham. 
Job evaluation in municipalities. Austin, University of Texas, College of business 
administration, Bureau of business research, 1954. 122 pp. (Personnel study no. g) 
Surveys of job evaluation practices of fifty-seven municipalities. Includes questionnaire 
used in compiling information, and an appendix of statistics in tabular form. 


S:ahl, O. Glenn. 


Public personnel administration. 4th ed. New York, Harper & brothers, 1956. 
628 pp. 

Chapter g: The classification of positions, pp. 183-207. History, uses and limitations of 
occupational classification. 

Chapter 10: Compensation, pp. 208-242. 


U.S. Civil service commission. Pay systems section. 
Coverage of the Classification act of 1949, as amended. Washington, 1956. 63 pp. 
Part 1 includes all provisions of continuous legislation which excludes positions from 


the Act. 
Part 2 covers legislative exclusions of a purely temporary nature, such as those contained 
in appropriation acts. 


U.S. Department of agriculture. Office of personnel. 


Classification in a nutshell. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., n.d. (Administra- 
tive series no. 11) 

Graphic description of what government classification is, how it works, and its rela- 
tion to pay, performance ratings, and supervision. 


U.S. Department of the air force. 
Planning, conducting, and completing classification surveys. Washington, 1952. 
13 pp. (Program supplement no. 13, AFM 40-1) 

Underlines vital facts which the classifier should consider in drawing a realistic survey 
schedule and follows with a step-by-step outline explaining how to complete an actual 
survey. 

Willey, Clarence F. 
Strengthening the classification process. Public personnel review, vol. 18, no. 1, 
January 1957, pp. 22-28. 

Method used by Vermont State Personnel Department to set up a workable position 
classification system by reviewing various classification systems and finally developing a 
new job description form, and a new method for dealing with series of positions. 
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Pay Administration 
Baruch, Ismar. 
Cost-of-living pay adjustment plans. Chicago, Civil service assembly of the United 
States and Canada, 1953. 6 pp. (Personnel brief, no. 4) 
Explains how cost-of-living pay adjustment plans work, their advantages and disad- 
vantages. 
Baruch, Ismar. 


Longevity pay plans. Personnel administration, vol. 19, no. 3, May-June 195}, 
pp. 26-32. 





Explains general nature of longevity pay plans, and examines extent of use, basic fe.- 
tures, and objectives of these plans. 














Baruch, Ismar. 
The structure of a pay scale. Public personnel review, vol. 7, no. 3, July 1945, 
pp. 141-147. 

Importance of flexibility acquired by setting up range of rates in public service rather 
than single flat rate. Comparison of number of pay steps in various public jurisdictions, 
and relations with various personnel transactions. 
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California state employees’ association. 


Uniforms survey. Sacramento, 1955. 1 V. 






Summarizes data collected from 31 jurisdictions regarding prevailing practices on fur- 
nishing required uniforms for police, prison guards, conservation, toll collection and 
motor vehicle personnel as well as persons employed in public health and hospital ac. 
tivities. 
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Civil service assembly of the United States and Canada. 


Overtime compensation policies. Chicago, 1953. 3 pp. (Personnel briefs, no. 6) 





Summarizes overtime policies for 10 common job classes 1 siaiiaiaates broad groups of 
public employees: clerical, public safety, labor and institutional. 
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Dooher, M. Joseph and Vivienne Marquis, eds. 
The AMA handbook of wage and salary administration; tested compensation 
methods for factory, office and managerial personnel. New York, American man- 
agement association, 1950. 412 pp. 







Basic principles in wage and salary administration, wage survey and job evaluation 
methods, and special adaptations to supervisory and executive personnel, and to geo- 
graphical location. 


Ricl 










Froh, LaRoy. 
Study of longevity pay plans. Lansing, Michigan, Civil service commission, 1955. 
1 V. 







Memorandum reporting the principal features embodying each of 34 longevity pay 
plans found to be in use in 33 public jurisdictions in the United States, covering federal. 
state and local agencies. ° 










Hagerty, Philip E. 


Importance of setting public salaries. Personnel administration, vol. 13, no. 2, 
November 1950, pp. 19-21, 30. 






Methods used and some questions which must be considered when public salaries are 
being determined. 
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Kidney, Edith B. 

Fringe benefits for salaried employees in government and industry. Chicago, Civil 
service assembly of the United States and Canada, 1954. 33 pp. (Personnel report 
no. 542) 

Condensation of thesis for degree of Master of Arts, Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago. 

Brings together and considers fringe benefits as elements of a single “package” and 
points out differences between benefits provided government employees and private em- 
ployees. 


Litchfield, Edward H. 
Theory and practice in public service salary determination. Public personnel re- 
view, vol. 6, no. 2, April 1945, pp. 77-84. 
Points out defects in wage administration in the public service such as disregard of liv- 
ing wage concepts, inadequate rates for upper positions, and defects in pay range prac- 
tice. Suggests basic determinants of a sound pay policy. 


Municipal finance officers association of the United States and Canada. 
Payroll deductions made by municipalities. Chicago, 1954. 4 pp. (Special bulletin 
19544) 
Surveys 89 municipalities in United States and 15 in Canada to determine types and 


number of deductions now being made by cities and to ascertain whether or not a charge 


or charges were made for certain types of deductions. P 


Owen, W. V. 
Some observations on wages and salaries. Personnel administration, vol. 19, no. 3, 
May-June 1956, pp. 19-25. 

Points out that wages and salaries are result of operations of economic, political, tech- 
nological, psychological and sociological forces. Examines briefly a few of these factors 
and gives a possible check list for use by employers or lawmakers in appraising wage de- 
mands. 

Public personnel association. 
Pay rates in the public service. Chicago, 1957. 1 Vv. 

Latest in a series of semi-annual surveys of common job classes in a selected group of 
governmental jurisdictions in the United States and Canada. 


Ricketts, Edmond F. 
The anatomy of pay plans. Public personnel review, vol. 17, no. 1, January 1956, 
pp. 22-27. 
Examines form and structure of pay plans in terms of work periods and pay rates, num- 
ber of pay levels, and pay ranges. 


U.S. Civil service commission. 
Pay structure of the federal civil service. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1956. 
31 pp. (Pamphlet 33-7) 


Tenth annual survey of salary rates paid to full-time federal civilian employees. 


U.S. General services administration. Office of management. Personnel division. 
Guide for wage surveys. Washington, 1955. 17 pp. (Special guide no. 1) 


Step-by-step guide with pointers on how to proceed in collecting wage survey informa- 
tion. 
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Book Reviews 


‘NEW CONCEPTS IN WAGE _ DETERMINATION. 
Edited by George W. Taylor and Frank C. 
Pierson. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, New York, 1957. 352 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewer 
Bryant Kearney 


Assistant Director of Personnel 
County of San Diego, California 


The Labor Relations Council of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, initiated a research in 
1953 to evaluate the present state of wage 
theory. During the subsequent three years, 
twelve wage economists selected for this re- 
search project held a_ series of meetings. 
Through their deliberations they established, 
among other things, a frame of reference on 
wage theory which enabled them to prepare 
this volume of eleven original essays, which 
the reviewer believes to be the most scholarly 
integration of material he has ever been privi- 
leged to read. 

The contributors, representatives of busi- 
ness, unions, and government, have been close 
observers of wage trends both in the United 
States and abroad. They conclude that wage 
theory should not be exclusively tied to gen- 
eral economic theory and reason that, in addi- 
tion to general market forces, there are par- 
ticular institutional forces accounting for the 
behavior of wages. 

This is the first book to directly relate the 
principles of wage determination to major de- 
velopments in the field of industrial relations 
and emphasis is placed on such considerations 
as the status of the firm, the force of customary 
comparisons, the consequences of a_ possible 
strike, the effects of job evaluation, the status 
of union organizations, the scope of collective 
bargaining in relation to the substantive wage 
determination, and the role of large-scale en- 
terprise. 

Even though the material relates the prin- 
ciples of wage determination to major devel- 
opments in the field of industrial relations, 
those who are required to determine wages 
and wage structures for governmental agencies 
could profit no end by acquainting themselves 
with the concepts presented in this volume. 
Public agency technicians would, however, rec- 
ognize that their decision-making in this area 
would both include and exclude some of the 
factors discussed in this book. Additionally, 
public agency personnel face such factors as 
legislative decisions, political pressures, and 
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s 
i 
new innovations over which their particular ¢ 
agency may have no control, and, conversely,” 
they face a lack of such factors as profit and fF 
productivity improvements prevalent in tie fe § 
industrial world. p 
Although the reader will find little of tie 
general wording of the material to be direc:lyB 4 
applicable to public agency wage setting prcb-— ¢ 
lems, the basic principles underlying the ccon-— 4 
cepts concluded by the contributors are equa ly 
valid in determining wages for tax-financed Bo 
agencies. To be properly oriented for an nf w 
volved discussion of wage theory one should # 
have had an introduction to the various theo- : 
ries advanced by such economists as Adim . 
Smith, Alfred Marshal, J. R. Hicks, A. C§ 17 
Pigou, Paul H. Douglas, John Maynard w 
Keynes, and J. B. Clark. al 
It takes more than a passing acquaintance § ti 
with the terms and definitions used in the— b 
works of the above wage theorists to enable 
one to have enthusiastic interest and appre di 
ciation when reading the scholarly presenta § in 
tion of material found in this volume. For ex J in 
ample, I quote: th 
: . , le 
Wage theory consists of two quite different 2 
branches: partial- and general-equilibrium analy- 
sis. Theorists customarily use partial analysis to th 
explain the wage levels of individual firms or 
industries and, until recently, they have used the § 1 
same framework to analyze the national wage level F th 
and labor’s share in the national income. Today, fF pr 


the approach to wages in this latter area has been§ de 
greatly altered by Keynesian general-equilibrium § ce, 
analysis, although many economists still use the Bg 
traditional approach in explaining labor’s income 


en 

share.’ 
aah : : : .@ mi 
The foundation of partial- and general-equi- 
librium wage analysis consists of three main ele- a 
ments: the concept of maximization, the method W4 
of static analysis and the conditions of equi- do 


librium... . . ( 

The three postulates of stationary-equilibrium eSS 
theory . When combined with the assumption jnt 
that labor is bought and sold under conditions of fh, 


pure competition, form the core of traditionalf 
wage theory. This view of the major forces con- : 
trolling wage relationships, commonly referred to * 
as the marginal-productivity theory, .. . sa 

rea 


The preceding excerpts are not likely tof} the 
mean much to the average small businessman ff Ac 
who serves as city councilman or the average the 
layman who accepts an appointment as city orf det 
county civil service commissioner. It might} tai 
even be difficult reading for the average perf in. 

‘The term “general equilibrium” as used here 
refers to the Keynesian theory of national-income 


determination. Hi 
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sounel technician. The reader with a very lim- 
ited background should probably first read 
Chapter 5, “The Task of Contemporary Wage 
T .eory,” by John T. Dunlop. This well pre- 
pi red essay presents a succinct historical per- 
spective which is highly desirable for an ap- 
piaisal of the current state of wage theory. 

The task of developing wage theory has not 
al vays been the same. Whatever period a wage 
theory may be, it can be interpreted as a prod- 
uct of: 

1) the economic developments and quantities 

of the time and place, including the movements of 
wige rates; (2) the wage-setting institutions; (3) 
the dominant economic theory and _ intellectual 
fashions of the period; and (4) the policy issues of 
the day. 
These four factors, though undoubtedly worded 
with only the industrial relations field in mind, 
are equally applicable as wage theory in set- 
ting wages for positions in agencies financed 
by means other than “‘profit.” 

Briefly, the heritage of wage theory can be 
divided into three broad periods, the first be- 
ing the classical period? ending around 1870, 
in which the wage fund symbolized wage 
thinking; the second period, which more or 
less ended with the Great Depression of 1929, 
characterized by marginal productivity; and 
the third period is the contemporary one. 

The questions that are posed for contempo- 
rary wage theory are quite different from those 
that challenged the wage fund and marginal- 
productivity doctrines. The analysis of wage 
determination in each doctrine was the very 
center of economics. As these earlier doctrines 
declined in usefulness and popularity, a tend- 
ency developed to treat wage rates as deter- 
mined outside the system and as given for 
economic problems. Dunlop brings out that 
wage theory has shown a tendency to break 
down, particularly on the supply side. 

Chapter 4 on “Wage Determination Proc- 
esses’” by George W. Taylor, presents a very 
interesting and informative contrast of the 
characteristics of collective bargaining as a 
wage determining institution, with alternative 
processes which have been and are still being 
utilized. Taylor’s presentation provides the 
reader with a most informative explanation of 
the effects of the Wagner and Taft-Hartley 
Acts on wage determination in industry. Al- 
though these acts do not apply directly to wage 
determination in public agencies, they cer- 
tainly have been a definite factor in this area 
in an indirect way, both by the change in ap- 
* The specifically English period in the history 
of our science, says Joseph A. Schumpter in his 
“History of Economic Analysis.” 


proach to the problem and by the effect caused 
as an example of procedure. 

Collective bargaining is essentially a system 
of wage determination in which the employer 
shares administrative decision-making respon- 
sibilities with the union which represents the 
worker. This system has provided a procedure 
which has been imitated to some degree in 
public agency wage setting. Examples of this 
practice are the agencies where representatives 
of the employees’ associations, or committees 
selected by the employees, meet with the wage 
determining body to discuss what the wage 
rates should be for the next budget period. 

Under collective bargaining, union repre- 
sentatives share with management in various 
ways the function of formulating and applying 
the employment terms. This practice does not 
prevail in the same manner in public em- 
ployee-public agency relations, but the gov- 
ernmental employee can, if he rejects the em- 
ployment terms offered by his agency, take the 
same summary action as the industrial em- 
ployee who individually rejects newly nego- 
tiated terms—quit his job. Employees of public 
agencies, as their fellow counterparts in in- 
dustry, occasionally combine their individual 
protests but their efforts are applied in a dif- 
ferent manner from that used by industrial 
workers, who may use a wildcat strike. In the 
absence of collective bargaining, particularly 
in the manufacturing industries, the employer 
promulgates and applies policies respecting 
the conditions of employment in very much 
the same way as public agencies do as a part 
of the managerial function. Mr. Taylor sum- 
marizes: 

To ignore the far-reaching effect of collective 
bargaining upon the substance of wage determina- 
tion is to ignore problems which are among the 
most complex in the labor-management relation- 
ships. 


The reviewer agrees with him and points out 
that this eventually may equally apply to wage 
determination in public agencies. 

A major contribution of this volume is the 
attention given to wage rate relationships, i.e., 
wage structure as a useful concept for analysis 
to be found in E. Robert Livernash’s “The In- 
ternal Wage Structure,” Chapter 6, and Arthur 
M. Ross’ “The External Wage Structure,” 
Chapter 7. The material presented in these 
two chapters covers phases of wage determina- 
tion of great interest to public personnel peo- 
ple. Of particular significance to wage and 
salary technicians is the data in Chapter 7 
where the purpose is to explore the nature and 
the determinants of inter-plant, or external, 
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wage relationships. It has presented the dis- 
tinction between centripetal pressures, which 
pull separate decisions together in a system, 
and centrifugal pressures, which hold them 
apart. Ross points out: 

Equitable comparison tends to make wages (and 
wage adjustments) equal, while differences in fi- 
nancial capacity tend to make them vary. 


He also points out that although fringe bene- 
fits will become an increasing portion of total 
compensation, wages and fringes will probably 
remain subject to separate comparison. 

In summary, the book emphasizes the lati- 
tudes often possessed by wage negotiators inso- 
far as strictly market influences are concerned, 
the precise degree depending upon the partic- 
ular environment. The average layman will 
probably profit little should he read this ex- 
cellent series of essays on wage theory. How- 
ever, technicians who participate in public 
agency wage determination owe it to them- 
selves to read and study this volume. It con- 
stitutes an interpretation considerably modify- 
ing the traditional view of the entire field of 
wage economics. 


BUREAUCRACY AND SOCIETY IN MODERN 
EGYPT; A STUDY OF THE HIGHER CIVIL 
SERVICE. By Morroe Berger. Princeton, 
New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 
1957- 231 pages. $4.75. 

Reviewer 
Margaret L. Franzen 


International Cooperation Administration 


Professor Morroe Berger, since 1952 the rep- 
resentative of sociology on the staff of Prince- 
ton’s Special Program in Near Eastern Studies, 
through this book has made a valuable con- 
tribution to our scant knowledge of an im- 
portant group in Egyptian society—the higher 
civil servant group. The research for the study 
resulting in this book was started by the au- 
thor in 1953-54 when he was in the Near East 
under the auspices of the Princeton Special 
Program. The principal techniques used in the 
research were: (1) review of the history of the 
government of Egypt from the Arabic-Islamic 
conquest to modern times, and (2) the admin- 
istration and subsequent analysis of a question- 
naire the author designed to be given to 249 
Egyptian higher civil servants. 

The history of the Egyptian government 
service included in the book, though not ex- 
haustive, helps us to understand present-day 
government procedures and attitudes of the 
people toward their government by highlight- 
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Pl 
ing such traditions as strong central admin- 
istration without delegation of authority and 
the nearly automatic entrance into govern- 
ment of almost all educated Egyptians. 

The questionnaire, the heart of this treatise, 
was developed to get at the background, atti- 
tudes and opinions of the higher civil servant. 
It was administered, under the close supervision fT 
of Professor Berger, by Egyptian social work. >: 
ers who spent from one to one-and-one-half 
hours with each questionee. by 

In the analysis of the data from the qucs-  ¢, 
tionnaire, Professor Berger set for himself two pl 
main tasks: (1) the comparison of the Egyptian § p, 
bureaucracy with bureaucracies of western na- ff 4, 
tions, and (2) the comparison of groups of & §), 
Egyptian civil servants, e.g. the younger with § 7, 
the older; the administrator with the techni-§ j, 
cian. ‘To make the analysis meaningful the — ~ 
author selected in advance certain points 
which he considered to be general character- TH 
istics of bureaucracy and of professional be- Yo 
havior. He also devised a professional scale, a 
bureaucratic scale, an exposure-to-West scale ff of 
and a job satisfaction index. evi 

The findings resulting from the question- ff flic 
naire analysis were not very surprising. Some § nu 
findings of general interest are: the Egyptian § ter 
higher civil servants are drawn to government 
service largely because of economic reasons; 
those with strong exposure to the West are : 
more apt to be public service minded; the f ~~ 
technicians are more professionalized than the 


administrators; memberships in associations J me 
are often considered as a means of self-protec Jf vel 
tion; technicians are by and large more satis- § ter: 
fied with their jobs than are administrative § ord 
personnel. spo 

The readers of this book are left with many ff to 
questions about current developments in the § pea 
Fegyptian civil service. This is not to say that § aut 



























the study of Professor Berger was not com- 7 
plete within the bounds set but rather to in- § nes: 
dicate certain areas for further study. Thus, an 

analysis and review of Egyptian civil service Bf tp, 
organization and procedures resulting from Serj 
the enactment of civil service legislation in 

1952 is basic to an understanding of the cur- A 
rent situation. A worthy contribution in this 4 Su 
area is a thesis, MAJOR PROBLEMS IN THE § Mat 
EGYPTIAN CIVIL SERVICE, by Mr. Yousef ff Yiso 
Abdel-Wahab, an Egyptian Civil Service Com- basi 
mission employee. Unfortunately, this is only and 
available in the American University Library. 

Another subject for study that probably would ff THis 
be difficult to do but which might prove to be # ton 
very enlightening, is a public opinion su: vey Ir 
of what the private citizen in Egypt think of paye 
government service. who 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTES 








THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. Moses Abramovitz and Vera F. Elias- 
berg. Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1957. 151 pp. $3.75. 

Chis book deals with the growth in Great Britain of the number of persons directly employed 
by government agencies. The authors survey nineteenth century developments then systemati- 
caily trace the trends from 1891 to 1950, treating the data generally and then distinguishing em- 
ployment at central and local levels and by functions. They also compare the experience of Great 
Britain with that of the United States. The value of the book is enhanced by the fact that the 
authors sketch in the intellectual, political, and economic context, and help to account for their 
findings by presenting tentative causal hypotheses. The book is a companien volume to “The 
Trend of Government Activity in the United States Since 1900” by Mr. Fabricant, published in 
1952. 


THE A.F. OF L. IN THE TIME OF GOMPERS. Philip Taft. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, New York, 1957. 508 pp. $6.75. 

Chis history of the American Federation of Labor provides a penetrating perspective for many 
of the problems that confront the American labor movement today. Professor Taft examines the 
evolution of policy and programs within the Federation_and seeks to describe the problems, con- 
flicts, and activities of the A. F. of L. as an independent institution and as a spokesman for large 
numbers of the organized workers of the United States and Canada. The book should be both in- 
teresting and profitable reading for public personnel officials. 


LEADERSHIP AND STRUCTURES OF PERSONAL INTERACTION. Ralph M. Stogdill. Bureau of Business 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 1957. go pp. $2.00. 

The research reported in this monograph is concerned with two different approaches to the 
measurement of personal interrelations. In the first approach, sociometric methods are used to de- 
velop measures of working relations among the members of organizations. (Performances and in- 
teractions among superiors are found to exert some unpredicted effects upon interactions of sub- 
ordinates.) The second approach relates the responsibility and authority of superiors to the re- 
sponsibility and authority of subordinates. (Responsibility and authority relationships are found 
to differ in large and small organizations. The formalized interactions in large organizations ap- 
pear to mitigate some of the tensions that arise in smaller organizations where responsibility and 


authority are subject to the test of informal face-to-face authentication.) 
These studies were conducted in naval organizations, but the methods are applicable to busi- 
hess, governmental, and educational organizations. 


TRAINING THE SUPERVISOR. L.. David Korb. U.S. Civil Service Commission. Personnel Methods 
Series No. 4. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1956. 126 pp. 4o0¢. 

A handbook for the training officer or other official who has to plan, develop and carry through 
a supervisory training program and for those who are interested in improving the effectiveness of 
managerial personnel. The author discusses the following subjects: foundations of a good super- 
Visory training program; how to ascertain training needs; how to construct a program on the 
basis of those needs; and how the agency evaluates the program both for its internal qualities 
and its effect upon supervision and the organization. 


THIS IS YOUR MASSACHUSETTS GOVERNMENT. Elwyn E. Mariner. E. E. Mariner, Box 22, Arling- 
ton Heights 75, Massachusetts, 1956. $1.75. 


In the words of the author, who is Research Director of the Massachusetts Federation of Tax- 
payers, this book was “written for young people in Massachusetts who are going to school and 
who will soon BE the government; for people who live and work in Massachusetts and want to 
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know more about the organization and operation of their local government; and finally, for the 
assistance and encouragement of those good citizens who accept public office and wish a brief, 
nontechnical description of the organization and operations of the various agencies and officers 
with whom and through whom they must work.” 

The author has succeeded admirably in preparing a valuable source book for this audienc:. 
Just for example, the process of selecting jurors is described in detail, so also is the way motor 
vehicles are taxed, and the manner in which books can be obtained from the state library sery- 
ice. The book will also be useful, however, as a supplement to a general text on state and local 


Zov ernment. 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO CIVIL SERVICE JOBS. David R. Turner. Arco Publishing Company, 480 Lex. 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New York, 1957. $1.50. 

A listing of the jobs in the U.S. federal service and information on educational and expeii- 
ence requirements and where and how to apply for government positions. The book also con- 
tains information on such employment benefits as pensions, leave, etc. 
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1957 PPA Abstracters 


Che following members of the Public Per- 
sonnel Association have accepted the editor’s 
in\ itation to serve as abstracters of articles for 
the “Personnel Literature’”’ section of Public 
Personnel Review in 1957. 


Fred R. Alleman, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, Trenton, New Jersey 
(Retired) 

Henry E. Allanson, Jr., Personnel Services Of- 
ficer, U. S. Department of the Interior, Con- 
solidated Services, Portland, Oregon 


Harold N. Baxter, Personnel ‘Technician, City 
Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Henry E. Hall, Senior ‘Test Technician, Texas 
Merit System Council, Austin, Texas 

Robert A. Earle, Personnel Director, Fort Lau- 
derdale, Florida 

H. F. Goss, Classification Officer, Civil Service 
Commission, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Gardiner B. Parker, Personnel Director, Pen- 
sacola, Florida 

Jane Pugh, Supervising Examiner, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Chicago, Hlinois 


Charles J. Setzer, Jr., Assistant Personnel Ex- 
aminer, Bureau of Examinations, New York 
City Department of Personnel, New York, 
New York 

William G. Waggoner, Employee Relations 
Officer, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, Sacra- 
mento, California 


Janet L. Ward, Personnel Technician II, 
Washington State Personnel Board, Seattle, 
Washington 

John R. Wheatley, Wage and Classification 
Office, U. S. Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, Illinois 

Mrs. Eve K. Williams, Payroll and Personnel, 
Department of Libraries, Miami, Florida 





abstracts 
of current 
articles 






Administration 


Policy Perspective: Management’s Third Di- 
mension. David S. Brown. Personnel Jour- 
nal, November-December, 1956. 

Today, teachers of administration tend to 
concentrate on management techniques and 
human relations to the near exclusion of all 


else. There is widespread belief in the magic of 


methods; and, the newer study of human re- 
lationships as an aid to management is becom- 
ing increasingly popular. Many of the ideas 
emanating from these fields are real contribu- 
tions to management philosophy and practice. 
But if technical know-how, rounded out by 
attention to the needs of the individual is still 
not enough, what then is the missing ingredient 
of management? To find the answer one must 
begin by recognizing the need for manage- 
ment to operate in a meaningful context of 
values and purposes. This area, which overlaps 
both of the others, can be called policy per- 
spectives, and represents the third dimension 
of management. The concept of management 
as the mindless right arm of policy is useless 
because it is not true to life. Management can- 
not help affecting policy. In government, a 
deterrent to recognition of policy perspectives 
as a significant element of administration has 
been—and is—fear of a politicalized civil service. 
The paradox is that consciousness of just how 
far political forces pervade a given program 
can help to keep management on the proper 
policy beam. Pertinent also to the individual's 
behavior in his organization is his sense of 
ethics and how it relates to objectives. A fur- 
ther element in the policy process is an aware- 
ness of what might be called institutional fac- 
tors. Where does each agency, division, and 
unit fit into the total picture? What policy- 
conditioning forces are loosed by one organiza- 
tional set-up as opposed to another? What are 
the pressures of the various publics involved? 
What are the informal groupings that influ- 
ence action? Straight thinking about objectives 
is a simple matter of efficiency. Thus, there is 
a need to introduce an understanding of the 
policy element into any management curricu- 
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lum. Management does not exist in a vacuum. 
This is why a policy perspective is essential 
both to the understanding of, and meaningful 
participation in, the administrative process. 
—JANET L. WARD. 


Communication 


Disclosure of Information: A Coin with Two 
Sides. Leonard M. Friedman. Public Ad- 
ministration Review, Winter, 1957. 


Basic philosophy, relating to the disclosure 
of public information, is that the papers, files, 
and records in the hands of public agencies are 
available for public inspection and disclosure. 
This approach is still subject to two excep- 
tions: cases where legislature has expressly pro- 
hibited disclosure (e.g. income tax returns) and 
cases where a vaguely defined concept called 
“public policy” imposes limitations to dis- 
closure. The key questions in the disclosure of 
public information are: what information must 
be disclosed; must not be disclosed; and need 
not be disclosed. 

Much of the misunderstanding surrounding 
problems of disclosure and non-disclosure otf 
information may be attributed to the failure to 
distinguish between information that records 
the actions of public officers and that which, 
although collected for governmental purposes, 
reveals the personal affairs of private citizens. 
If the decision for or against disclosure is bas- 
ically a decision of public policy, then the ad- 
ministrative officer should be guided by stand- 
ards provided by the arbiter of public policy, 
the legislature. Well conceived statutory guides 
are needed rather than the present vague laws 
on public policy in the disclosure of informa- 
tion. 

Newspapers tend to hide economic motiva- 
tions in their seeking the disclosure of public 
information under a cloak of patriotic slogans, 
like “secrecy in government” and “the people’s 
right to know.” Why should the press insist on 
its right and duty to publish hearsay accusa- 
tions or information of a personal nature sub- 
mitted to the government and yet refuse pub- 
lication of names of juvenile offenders? Is not 
this an insistence on the transfer of the selec- 
tive function—call it censorship power if you 
will—out of the hands of government, which 
bears a legal responsibility to the public, and 
into the hands of the newspaper publisher who 
has no such responsibility? 

Public officials should not be censors and 
usually they do not want to be. However, the 
outcry for disclosure is a coin with two sides. 
Secret government is one of the hallmarks of 
the super state. Another hallmark of totalita- 
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rianism is the complete subjection of the per- 
sonal affairs of the private individual to the 
totality. —JOHN R. WHEATLEY. 


Nepotism 


Would You Hire Your Son? Perrin Stryk:, 

Fortune, March, 1957. 

The hiring of relatives is widespread in US, 
business. Recent surveys (Fortune) reveal 55% 
of 175 largest corporations have relatives in 
management. Executives attitudes range from 
tolerance to outright repudiation. Nepotism 
has four main types: (1) out-and-out nepotism 
—hiring relatives regardless of merit; (2) nepo- 
tism-plus-training—advancing up through the 
parent firm or subsidiary; (3) nepotism-plis- 
training-subject-to-company-veto—favouritism 
tempered with merit, and (4) vindicated-nepo- 
tism—often resulting from the other types, e.g, 
Henry Ford II’s rejuvenation of Ford Motor 
Co. 

“No relative” rules discriminate against com- 
petence; owner's sons can succeed, e.g., Krupp 
(Germany) and Firestone (U. S.). Two common 
conflicting opinions are: (1) nepotism is favour. 
itism therefore it is improper and undemo- 
cratic, (2) nepotism is a human trait resulting 
from desirable family loyalties. By definition, 
nepotism is obviously unintelligent, particu. 
larly in the absence of strong hands protecting 
from incompetence. Alternatively, executives 
like to surround themselves with persons they 
know, like, and trust. Aggressive fathers may 
ease guilt feelings by rewarding neglected sons. 
The son may become a drifter, a passive 
conformist, or reliant upon group decisions. 
Smaller companies appear more susceptible. 
Policies vary but some companies find family 
names help business. Compatibility is a point 
for hiring relatives. Nepotism unless vindi- 
cated is not good for business, but, nepotism 
can be beneficial if controlled. Qualifications 
and merit must come first then other considera- 
tions such as family ties may be valuable in 
promoting successful business.—H. F. Goss. 


Rating 


The Friendship Factor in Peer Nominations. 
E. P. Hollander. Personnel Psychology, Win- 
ter, 1956. 

Foremost among the objections raised against 
peer evaluation procedures is the contention 
that the ratings obtained are loaded with a 
friendship factor. This study deals directly with 
this issue by studying the influence of friend: 
ship ties on the validity obtained for peer 
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nominations. The sample consisted of 23 sec- 
tions of approximately go officer candidates in 
a Naval Ofhcer Candidate School. The program 
is of 16 weeks duration with an orientation 
w-ek preceding actual training. Four socio- 
metric forms of peer nominations were utilized 
as the measuring instruments. The forms 
called for nominations of peers in terms of fu- 
ture success as a naval officer, leadership qual- 
it es, interest and enthusiasm for Naval Serv- 
ice, and probable success in the officer training 
sc100l. Friendship scores were derived by a 
sinple summation of people choosing the sub- 
ject. The groups were divided, half being told 
that the results of the ratings were strictly for 
research purposes, half being told that the re- 
sults might affect future administrative deci- 
sions. Forms of the tests were administered 
three times: during the orientation week, dur- 
ing the third week, and during the sixth week. 

The peer nomination forms showed split- 
half reliabilities (corrected by Spearman-Brown 
formula) of .go during the orientation period, 
and changed little at later time levels, indicat- 
ing that the first ratings were reliable. The 
friendship score reliabilities (corrected) vary 
from .50 during the orientation week to .66 at 
the 13th week. There was a slight tendency 
for persons rated high on the friendship scale 
to be rated high on the other scales, approxi- 
mately two of the top five were “friends.” Sta- 
tistical evidence is presented to indicate that 
though popularity tends to be related to peer 
nomination scores, this does not fundamentally 
alter predictions. One of the intriguing sugges- 
tions is that perhaps this apparent favoring of 
friends reflects a desire to have as friends those 
who are already manifestly high in status. The 
evidence reveals no significant difference in the 


“research” as against the “administrative” 
groups.—HENry E. HALL. 
Recruitment 


Staffing Democracy’s Top Side. John A. Per- 
kins. Public Administration Review, Win- 
ter, 1957. 

If we are long to enjoy our self-governing re- 
public, it must be well administered and the 
prime requisite of good administration is com- 
petent top level staff. However, our demo- 
cratic-republican government is not so well 
staffed as it should be. One hypothesis as to why 
stafing our democracy is so difficult is that the 
economic system seems to work against the po- 
litical system. This is increasingly the case. 
One hundred years ago, four out of five men 
were self-employed and could leave for periods 
of government service. Today, four out of five 


work for someone else with security past forty 
dependent on continued service to one em- 
ployer. Prosperity is a large factor in the scarc- 
ity of talent for government service. Talented 
manpower clings to the lucrative posts in pri- 
vate enterprise, and the successful farmer is not 
so available for public office as he once was. 
Two other factors are the premium placed on 
seniority by organized American labor, and 
fringe benefits, including vacation and pension 
rights, which increase with length of service. 
Both cause men to consider with care any 
change of jobs. With respect to top level posi- 
tions, staffing the government is more a matter 
of quality than quantity. One partial solution 
to the dilemma of the staffing problem would 
be to lessen the gap between federal and _pri- 
vate pay. In this respect the national govern- 
ment has not even kept abreast of more pro- 
gressive cities and state governments, not to 
mention private employment. Salaries have to 
become so patently inadequate that the press 
and enlightened public opinion virtually de- 
mand that pay boosts be made. Narrowing the 
differences between public and private salaries 
might reduce the number of career executives 
who leave Washington for higher paying jobs 
in private employment. Unsatisfactory alterna- 
tives aside from less than adequate staffing are 
too great dependence (1) upon men retired or 
approaching retirement or (2) upon temporary 
appointees from education, industry, and labor. 
Both alternatives create great likelihood of 
conflict of interest charges. Existing conflict of 
interest statutes which require disposal of per- 
sonal holdings discourage the entry of com- 
petent men into public life. The United States 
might exploit further the possibilities of non- 
monetary and nonmaterial satisfactions to at- 
tract capable men and women into the govern- 
ment. There is nothing in our official system 
permitting a civilian to work for honor instead 
of for cash. The Legion of Merit, offered dur- 
ing wartime, suggests that something similar 
be awarded in peacetime. Education might 
help through emphasizing citizenship clearing 
houses and programs of training for public ad- 
ministration. All universities and disciplines 
must inculcate in all students an awareness of 
the inescapably personal character of govern- 
mental responsibility in a democracy. 

—HeEnry E. ALLANSON, JR. 


Training 
The “Behind-the-Back” Way in Training Con- 
ference Leaders. B. J. Speroff. Personnel 
Journal, April, 1957. 


Considerable attention is devoted to the 
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selection and development of conference lead- 
ers because of the increasing importance of 
companies’ education and training activities. 
Conferences are generally of three types: in- 
formational, advisory, or problem solving. 
Leaders are judged by skilled observers who 
assess the entire conference objectively with 
the use of a special rating form or grade sheet 
or by pre-determined criterion. During the 
past few years a “behind-the-back” procedure 
has been used in psychotherapy sessions with 
clinical and hospital groups. The method op- 
erates as follows: An individual relates an ex- 
perience, a problem, or a dream to the group 
with his back to the group. Group members 
examine and appraise the personal experiences 
without inhibitions to face-to-face situation. 
The freer discussion may prove of more value 
to individual and the group. A modified pro- 
cedure is used to train conference leaders. The 
leader is given a card containing a cryptic 
statement of the problem situation. He is given 
one minute to study the situation and plan 
the strategy for the conduct of the conference. 
The group meanwhile is told roles they will 
play. The leader is allowed to conduct the con- 
ference any way he wants. After 15 minutes 
time is called, and he sits facing away from 
group. One by one the conferees make a brief 
comment as to his personal reactions to the 
conduct of the conference by the leader. ‘The 
leader may make notes so as to explain his 
points later. After the group comments, the 
leader turns to group and gives his reactions 
followed by a general discussion. The results 
of this training method have been evaluated 3 
months later. The leaders report that personal 
insight, empathic ability, and sensitivity to 
feelings of others have been developed and 
observers agree.—HAROLD N. BAXTER. 


Internships for Public Service Training. James 

R. Watson. State Government, March, 1957. 

A growing use of internship programs at 
various levels of government is reflected by a 
recent survey made by the National Civil 
Service League. As the concept of job qualifica- 
tions shifts and a prospective employee is not 
required to possess all necessary training and 
experience for the immediate job, but rather 
a broad background of aptitude and educa- 
tion, governmental agencies must be prepared 
to recruit promising people and to develop 
their specific skills through subsequent train- 
ing. More administrators are realizing that 
unique advantages can be gained by the use of 
work-study programs, even though such pro- 
grams demand and are heavily dependent 
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P 
upon positive attitudes and leadership of top 
management. - 

While working under the supervision of fo 
many experienced employees, the trainee gaitis hi 
new insight and skill in administration. Intern. § P 
ships introduce the college graduate to the sh 
work situation, bridging the gap between § “ 
school and career, or represent an extension * 
of education whereby persons whose prima)y ng 
affiliation is with a school or research orga. §” 
ization may gain practical experience in gov- - 
ernment. A valuable meeting ground is pro- th 
vided for governmental administrators and the 
representatives of co-sponsoring research ot sh 
educational organizations. It was found that th 
interns must be carefully selected and directed ad 
if they are to make progress during the intern. 8° 
ship period. - 

Although relatively new, such programs were § 
found to be in operation in thirteen states as hor 
well as some counties and cities and have al §" 
ready attracted many outstanding individuals te 
to government service.—]JANE PUGH. ity 

col 

son 
Orientation and Training in Government for 

Work Overseas. Edward T. Hall. Human 

Organization, Spring, 1956. 

The initial efforts of anthropologists to as- Bo 
sist in the orientation and training of person. . 
nel of the Technical Cooperation Authority ‘T 
(Point IV program) for overseas work have ff are 
been far from successful. Despite the generally ff whi 
agreed upon theoretical need for the anthro fof n 
pologist to assist in the training of personnel farm 
for extensive contacts with new cultural sys ff civil 
tems, he did not seem to fit into a practical f hap: 
training program aimed at a specific objective. § conc 
Many of the reasons for this lack of success are ff erin; 
recognizable as traditional problems that many §U. | 
a government training program has to contend ff trait 
with in selling itself to the top administration: ff leart 
lack of knowledge of training objectives orf tellis 
methods; the realization that training costs ff over 
money; the low priority on training in anffat U 


agency that is under great pressure to “pro 
duce” quickly; and the resentment of vested 
interests to the new arrival on the training 
scene. However, the major reason for the an 
thropologist’s lack of success was that a majot 
ity of the administrators within the TCA and 
the State Department seldom saw any rela 
tionship between the apparently academic sub: 
ject matter of anthropology and the practical 
problem of giving technical aid to the b.ck 
ward areas of the world. The most frequent 
complaint was that there was insufficient spe 
cific training material available. A careful «on 
sideration of the history of this problem hay 
led to the formulation of several desir ibk 
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tr:ining principles that should serve as a guide 
for the theoretician or academician who finds 
hinself confronted with a similar training 
pioblem. Training for culture contact work 
should be explicit, and should not compete 
wth other programs. Training should be in 
tems of situations which the trainees would 
most commonly meet, or would have to master 
in their work. Training for service in different 
countries, therefore, should be different. Also, 
th: agriculturist should receive different train- 
iny than the health officials, even though both 
should receive a certain amount of training 
thit is based upon common cultural situations. 
Lectures on history, political structure, and 
government should be given by qualified na- 
tionals and later examined for their local 
imagery, interpretation, and as examples of 
how the national culture operates. In this man- 
ner the anthropologist will be able to meet 
the major objection to his performance as a 
trainer in foreign assistance programs, and 
complaints about lack of specificity may rea- 
sonably be expected to disappear quickly. 
—CHARLES J. SETZER. 


How West Point Develops Leaders. Patrick 
Kimball. Personnel Journal, February, 1957. 
The service academies of the United States 

are the only universities, to my knowledge, 

which specialize in training men for positions 
of management. They teach leadership in the 
armed forces, which is management in the 
civilian sense, and they develop leaders. Per- 
haps the most significant lesson in leadership 
concerns the art of communication. Consid- 
ering that all officers are obliged to teach, the 
U. S. Military Academy adopted instructor 
training as a part of its program. The cadet 
learns to get through to people of varying in- 
telligence, talking neither down to them nor 
over their heads. The study of military history 
at U.S.M.A. provides a knowledge of the de- 


velopment of arms and armies. But far more 
important, it interests cadets in what makes 
great leaders. Dwight D. Eisenhower, as chief 
of staff after World War II, directed that a 
course in military psychology and leadership 
be included in the curriculum. He stated that 
he believed that the principles of leadership 
which were developed through experience in 
the war should properly be a subject of formal 
study by prospective regular officers. The 
United States Corps of Cadets is a separate 
military organization in the U. S. Army, con- 
sisting entirely of the cadet companies at West 
Point. Cadet officers actually administrate the 
organization in accordance with army regula- 
tions. The purpose, of course, is to give upper 
classmen as much experience as possible in 
leadership. Positions are rotated among the 
first class to give each cadet an opportunity to 
act as a leader. Each class receives instruction 
in tactics, advancing in complexity each year. 
The situation method of application is used 
wherein actual combat situations are described 
with the aid of charts, sand tables, and models. 
Cadets are then called upon to make decisions 
as the combat leader as the action progresses. 
Besides its merit as a good instruction tech- 
nique, the situation method gets cadets used 
to analyzing combat problems and making 
decisions rapidly. A leader must first accept 
discipline in order to establish it among his 
subordinates. And a leader must be able to 
control himself. The disciplinary system at 
West Point is designed to teach self control. 
Most of West Point’s graduates turn out well 
because most of them were good men to start 
with. West Point molds good leaders; it does 
not manufacture them. I am not suggesting 
that its methods are in any way directly trans- 
ferable to the training of civilian managers. 
Some of the results which it achieves, however, 
are the same characteristics which make an ef- 
fective leader in any activity. 

—Robsert A. EARLE. 
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EMPLOYEE EVALUATION: 


A Review of Current Methods and a Suggested New Approac. 
By ROBERT J. BATSON, Assistant Professor, Western Michigan University 
List price, $2.00. PPA member, $1.50 


How can public officials improve the process of employee evaluation? Can perso) 
nel ofhceials and administrators discover fresh, simple, workable ways to solve tl 
perennial problem of rating employees satisfactorily? How can present evalu 
tion systems be overhauled? What are the elements of a sound philosophy of en 
ployee evaluation? These questions—and many of a similar nature—are explored 


in this report 


Phe author does not provide a packaged panacea or a ready-made administratis 
eadget. He re-directs attention to the objectives of employee evaluation, lest th 
systems themselves obscure these objectives. He describes the major systems in 
voeue. He marshals the criticisms of personnel practitioners whose first-hand « 
perience gives weight to their views. And he concludes with a case for a fresh ay 
proach to employee evaluation through a system having limited, but clear 


detined goals 


THE PLACEMENT INTERVIEW 


By PHILIP E. HAGERTY, Assistant Director, Division of Examinations, New York State 
Department of Civil Service 


List price, $2.00. PPA members, $1.00 


[he placement interview is the last step in the employment process. Its purpose is 
to assess such personal qualities as tact, judgment, and personality since these a 
tributes cannot be measured by written tests and experience records only. De 
sions made after an interview are necessarily subjective. It is important, the 
fore, that interviewers clearly understand what objectives they should seek and 
that they gain skill in the techniques that will elicit clear and pertinent mforma 


tion 


Phe author discusses the purposes of the placement interview and explains t! 


Various approaches the interviewer should take when he talks with applicants 
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